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PREFACE 



This volume is an Appendix to a report on a study of faculty 
development in Calif oraia public higher education. The study was 
performed for the California Postsecondary Education Commission 
(CPEC), as required by the 1986 Budget Act (Item 6420-011-001). 

Volume I of this report is an Executive Summary, which 
provides a broad overview of the study's findings and offers broad 
conclusions. Volume ii presents the main findings of the study. 

The volume is organized in three parts. Section I presents 
study findings and background material on faculty development that 
were not included in Volume II. Section II describes the study's 
design and methodology. Section III presents statistical esti- 
mates bearing on the findings presented in Volumes I and II. 
Appendix A lists the members of the study's advisory committee; 
Appendix B presents examples of study data collection instruments. 
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I. ADDITIONAL BACKGROUND MATERIAL AND FINDINGS 



Part A of this section presents additional background 
material on the national and state context for faculty develop- 
ment. Part B provides additional descriptions of categories of 
faculty development activities^ and Parts C and D respectively 
present additional findings on faculty perceptions of program 
effectiveness^ and faculty participation in development by rank^ 
gender, and discipline. 

These materials were omitted from Volume ll because they are 
not central to the main findings, and would have added signifi- 
cantly to the bulk of that volume. 



A, THE CONTEXT OP FACULTY DEVELOPMENT 

California's assessment of higher education faculty develop- 
ment policies is taking place against a background of growing 
national concern over the quality of undergraduate instruction, 
and a history of efforts to increase faculty vitality and profes- 
sionalism. The more immediate context for this assessment is 
California's higher education system, whose three segments differ 
greatly in mission, organization, student characteristics, and 
resources. Moreover, the sheer magnitude of each segment, coupled 
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with the relative autonomy of the campuses, has led to significant 
variation within each segment in approaches to faculty develop- 
ment. This section provides an overview of these issues. 



1 . A National Perspective 

pressures on the Faculty 

powerful demographic, social and economic trends have 

converged over the last decade to create severe challenges for the 

faculty at America's colleges and universities;! 

1. Student Diversity . What would have been a novel idea 
only a few decades ago is commonplace today ~ that 
higher education should be available to all qualified 
persons regardless of family income, sex, ethnic origin, 
religion, or handicap. The result has been extraordi-* 
nary growth, not only in sheer numbers of students but 
in student diversity. Growing numbers of •'nontradition- 
al" students — adults, ethnic minorities, immigrants, 
students from lower socioeconomic levels, and women — 
have enrolled in postsecondary education, and more are 
expected. Between 1973 and 1983, overall college 
attendance grew about 30 percent. At the same time, the 
growth in attendance for ethnic minorities was over 85 
percent; and for students 25 to 34 years of age, almost 
70 percent. Between 1970 and 1983, the enrollment of 
women grew 87 percent, to more than half of total 
college enrollment. These students have brought to 
higher education an unprecedented range of interests, 
learning styles and skills. 



2. 



Inadequate Student Preparation . The academic prepara- 
tion of the average college student has declined 
markedly over the last two decades. Between 1964 and 



! Statistical sources consulted ifor the following discussion 
include U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstracts and 
Historical Statistics of the United States , and U.S. Department of 
E<3ucation, Office of Educational Research and improvement. Center 
foi: Statistics, Digest of Educational St at istics , various years. 

2 
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1?32 '^student performance [declined] on 11 of 15 major 
subject Area Tests of the Graduate Record Examination'^/^ 
between 1971 and 1985 the number of college freshmen 
reporting they would need tutoring nearly doubled. On 
many ceapuses, these problems have created a very real 
tension "between democratic values and the effort to 
maintain standards for an undergraduate education. "3 

3. Shift in Student Demand for Courses . Enrollments within 
institutions have shifted away from the liberal arts^ 
social sciences and humanities and into business, 
technology, and the professions. Between 1971 and 1983 
bachelor's degrees awarded in mathematics and foreign 
languages declined 50 percent, and in the social 
sciences 40 percent, while the numbe.T of engineering 
degrees went up more than 60 percent^ and degrees in 
business and management nearly doubled. The distribu-* 
tion of faculty among disciplines has not kept pace with 
these shifts. Tenured faculty in many areas have 

had to deal with declining enrollments, shrinking 
support budgets and research funds, and differential, 
market-driven salary policies that leave them behind. 

4. Knowledge Explosion . Many fields have experienced a 
geometric increase in knowledge and information over the 
past few decades, accompanied by rapid progress in the 
development and use of new technologies. The service 
and information-abased sectors of the U.S. economy are 
creating diverse jobs, with a significant expansion of 
the need for retraining and continuing education. 
Employees and businessmen alike increasingly need to 
possess a high level of general competence, including 
the ability to learn, to solve problems, and to adapt to 
changing working conditions. And jobs that are created 
in high technology areas are requiring new skills. 
These developments are stimulating the use of technology 
in education, increasing the importance of a strong 
general education for all students, and requiring 
students to become familiar with the technological tools 
of the new workplace. Keeping current with these 
changes has become a major challenge for faculty, made 



2 National Institute of Education, Involvement in Learning; 
Realizing the Potential of American Higher Education , Washington, 
D.C., 1984. 

3 Association of American Colleges, Integrity in the College 
Curriculum: A Report to the Academic Community , Washington, D.C., 
1985. 
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more difficult by the speed with which costly equipment 
and facilities become obsolete. 

5. The Greying Profession . By the year 2000 more than half 
of postsecondary faculty in the United States will be 
over fii!ty-five years old. Where mandatory retirement 
requirements are relaxed many of these faculty are 
expected to remain working well into their sixties or 
beyond, because declines in real salaries have reduced 
the value of benefits from early retirement. The 
prevailing view is that older faculty are often less 
vital and productive — and occasionally "burnt out". 
Many faculty now report feeling immobilized in their 
professions — unable to advance their careers by moving 
to better positions at other institutions. Concern is 
growing that these feelings often lead to lower self- 
esteem, disengagement from work, and resistance to 
change and innovation.4 

Observers have argued that the present and future pressures 

described above are likely to accelerate such difficulties as 

"burn out", mid-career crises, and loss of productivity. For 

example, the University of Hawaii recently published a faculty 

development plan that listed the following changes in faculty 

environment as reasons for taking major initiatives in faculty 

development: 

o Steady state or loss of faculty positions 

o Less career mobility 

o Mid-career inertia or career redirection 

o High tenured rate 

o Relaxation of mandatory retirement 

o Tenure pressures on new faculty (fewer slots, higher 

standards) 

o Changing disciplines/new technology 

o Institutional refocus or retrenchment. 

These trends, coupled with America's reluctant realization 

that it must be competitive in a global economy, underlie demands 



^ See, e.g., S.M. Clark and D.R. Lewis, eds.. Faculty 
Vitality and institutional Productivity: Critical Perspectives 
for Higher Education . New York: Teachers College Press, 1985. 
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from many quarters for a reexamination of teaching in higher 
education, and for more and better faculty development — that is, 
for activities, programs, and resources aimed at assisting faculty 
to improve their ability to teach and conduct research in a 
rapidly changing environment. 



History of Faculty Development s 

Faculty development in higher education is an old idea. 
Colleges and universities have long provided their professors with 
opportunities to enhance their knowledge, improve their scholar* 
ship, and contribute new research findings. 

Sabbatical leaves — the oldest form of faculty development 
— were begun at Harvard University in 1810. By the 1890*s most 
of the more affluent universities had instituted sabbatical and 
other paid leaves. These programs had essentially one purpose — 
to facilitate research and publication. Concern with teaching was 
rare. 

This pattern continued through the first half of the twen- 
tieth century (though as late as 1970 only about sixty percent of 



^ The following discussion draws on a number of studies of 
professional development, in particular, K.E. Eble and W.J. 
McKeachie, Improving Undergraduate Education Through Faculty 
Development: An Analysis of Effective programs and practices , San 
Francisco: jossey^Bass, 1985; J.G. Gaff, Toward Faculty Renewal: 
Advances in Faculty, Instructional, and Organizational 
Development , San Francisco: Jossey^Bass, 1975; W.C. Nelson, 
Renewal of the Teacher Scholar: Faculty Development in the 
Liberal Arts College , Washington, D.C.: Association of American 
Colleges, 1981; and J. A. Centra, Faculty Development practices in 
U.S. Colleges and Universities, project Report 76-30, Princeton: 



Educational Testing Service, 1976 . 
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the nation's four-year colleges and universities had established 
sabbatical leave plans). The chief purpose of sabbatical and 
other paid leaves remained research, writing, and study, and 
leaves were often tied to specific research projects that required 
free time to travels Other faculty development activities also 
began to appear. Pre-college workshops were designed to orient 
new faculty, and estal-** - .•:"ied faculty could obtain funding support 
for attendance at professional meetings. Academic departments 
held conferences on research topics, and occasionally on instruc- 
tional approaches. But there were as yet few comprehensive 
faculty development programs. 

The flowering of innovation in the late 60*s opened the way 
for bolder faculty development efforts. Several large univer- 
sities created campus programs designed explicitly to help faculty 
improve curriculum and instruction. By the late 1970's, faculty 
development had begun to take on a broader meaning, and develop- 
ment activities had begun to expand beyond the sabbatical tradi- 
tion. 3till, studies conducted in the early 70's found that only 
about ten percent of colleges surveyed reported programs of 
specific support for teaching (and only about sixty percent 
reported such programs for faculty research) . 

Within the space of a few years faculty develorment programs 
proliferated. By 1976, almost half of the nation's two-and four- 
year institutions were funding some kind of caparate canpus 
faculty development unit. Most were quite new — and were being 
modestly funded and staffed — but a new pattern was being set. 

6 
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By the mid-seventieS/ f^iculty development was defined by one 
author as any activity aimed at "enhancing the talents, expanding 
the interests, improving the competence, and otherwise facilitat- 
ing the professional and personal growth of faculty members, 
particularly in their role as instructors, "6 ^nd by the mid- 
eighties, two-thirds of the nation's colleges and universities 
were sponsoring some kind of faculty development program, as shown 
in Table l.A.l. 

current Status of Faculty Development 

Recent pressures for reform in higher education have highli- 
ghted the potential importance of faculty development. The 
nation's colleges and universities face growing demands for 
improvements in the quality of undergraduate education; at least a 
half-dozen national or regional commissions, study groups, 
associations or foundations have published reports since 1984 
calling for major changes in higher education. In particular, the 
reports have recommended that four-year colleges and universities 
place a much higher priority on instructional quality when 
structuring faculty incentive and reward systems, ani that the 
undergraduate curriculum be broadly revised and strengthened to 
integrate disciplinary knowledge, focus in depth on basic subject 
areas, and prepare students to think critically and continue 



Gaff, Toward Faculty Renewal . 
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TABLE I.A.I 

INSTITUTIONS ACROSS THE NATION WITH FACULTY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

19841 



Z of Institutions 

Four Yr. 
Colleges 





Two Yr. 


Offering 




All 


Type of Program 


Colleges 


BA. BS 


Unlvs. 


Inst. 






A«; 7 

03 . / 


9o .4 


00 .u 


Workshop or Symposia 


97.0 


87.3 


81.2 


91.2 


Teachlng-*Improvement Programs 


65.1 


57.1 


71.8 


64.1 


Individualized Approaches 


71.8 


75.9 


75.9 


73.7 


A Separate Budget 


60.3 


73.5 


73.7 


66.6 


A Coordinator /Commit tee 


57.9 


59.3 


68.8 


60.4 


Released Time for Course Dev. 


54.9 


51.9 


60.8 


55.2 


Total Number of 










Institutions Surveyed 


1311 


739 


573 


2023 


Institutions with Formal Programs 


911 


486 


334 


1731 



Source: American Council on Education, Campus Trends, 1984 . 
Washington, D.C.: ACE, Higher Education Panel Report Number 65, February 1985. 
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learning beyond college,7 Most observers believe that such steps 
will require a serious investment in faculty development, 

AS shown above in Table l.A.l, most institutions now provide 
some development opportunities; indeed, there has been a prolif- 
eration of practices, activities, and different types of programs, 
practices range from releasing faculty from teaching duties; to 
providing information or funding support for research, curriculum 
development, or improving teaching; to providing personal assis- 
tance in instructional, curriculum or other areas of concern.^ 
And with the late 1960 's expansion of faculty development beyond 
traditional sabbatical leaves, colleges and universities began to 



^ some of these studies had a relatively limited focus 
(e.g«, teacher education), or treated special issues (e.g., 
science education). But the most influential reports are broadly 
concerned with the quality of undergraduate education. They 
discuss the purposes of a college education, critique current 
practices, and offer numerous recommendations, particularly on 
curriculum and the course of study, teaching, the treatment of 
students, and accountability. See National Institute of Educa- 
tion, Involvement in Learning; Realizing the Potential of 
American Higher Education , Washington, D,C.; 1984; F. Newman^ 
Higher Education and the American Resurgence , Princeton, NJ: The 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1985; E •L, 
Boyer, College: The Undergraduate Experience in America , New 
York: Harper and Row, for the carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 1987; Association of American colleges, 
integrity in the College curriculum: A Report to the Academic 
community , Washington, D,c.: 1985; W.J. Bennett^ To Reclaim a 
Legacy: A Report on the Humanities in Higher EducaFion , Washing- 
ton, D.C, : National Endowment Cor the Humanities, 1984; and T,H, 
Bell, To Secure the Blessings of Liberty , A Report of the National 
Commission on the Role and Future of State Colleges and 
Universities, Washington, D.C.: American Association of State 
colleges and Universities, 1986. 

8 One recent study identified thirty-seven different faculty 
development practices at a group of midwestern universities and 
colleges, and the list was by no means exhaustive. See K.E. Eble 
and W.J, McKeachie, Improving Undergraduate Education Through 
Faculty Development . 
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create faculty development centers or programs administered by 
campus and system administrators, or faculty on part-time assign- 
ment. These centers or programs typically provide or administer 
grants to faculty for curriculum or instructional improvement. 
They also disseminate information on grant opportunities, provide 
evaluation and consultation on reaching and curriculum, or help 
faculty prepare grant applications. 

Despite these changes, however, the most commonly offered 
services and activities across the country remain those that have 
dominated faculty development programs for the last twenty years: 
sabbaticals, release time, workshops, travel grants for conference 
attendance, and mini-research grants. The nature of these 
activities and, more importantly, the need for faculty development 
differs according to the size, mission and culture of the institu- 
tion, as we shall see when reviewing faculty development programs 
at California's three higher education segments. We turn next to 
a brief discussion of that segmental context. 

2. The Segmental Context 

Our research shows that differences among and within the 
segments in program scope and characteristics have been strongly 
influenced by differences in student demography, system missions, 
and campus circumstances, history, and values. These contextual 
variables are discussed below. 

10 
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student Diversity^ 



California, like many other states, has experienced sub«- 
stantial growth over the last two decades and more in its ethnic 
minority and immigrant populations. Opportunities for women 
and, to a lesser extent, for ethnic minorities — have grown in 
California's economy, and students from these groups have enrolled 
in postsecondary education in increasing numbers (women have for 
some time comprised half or more of total postsecondary enroll- 
ment). Many are returning students, or work part (or full) 
time. 10 While much of the growth in ethnic minority (except 
Asian) enrollment has been at the community colleges, both UC and 
CSU have made substantial efforts to increase the numbers of these 
students on their campuses — with mixed results. At OC about 24 
percent of Black freshmen and 15 percent of Hispanic freshmen were 
admitted in fall 1987 under special action programs that waive 
normal admissions requirements. At CSU, about 60 percent of Black 



^ The discussion in this subsection and those immediately 
following draws on issues papers prepared for the Commission for 
the Review of the Master Plan for Higher Education; CPEC studies; 
state and segment statistical sources; and study fieldwork. 

^0 The average age of community college students is 30; some 
70 percent work at least 35 hours per week. At CSU, the average 
age of lower division students is 24; nearly three-fourths work 
more than 20 hours per week. At UC, the average age of lower 
division students is about 19; some 60 percent work an average of 
16 hours per week. 

There are more part-time than full-time students in Califor- 
nia higher education (58 percent to 42 percent), with much of this 
imbalance accounted for by the 70 percent part-time enrollment at 
community colleges. About 30 percent of all CSU undergraduates 
attend part-time; less than 10 percent of UC undergraduates do so. 
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and one-thlrd of Hispanic first-time freshmen are admitted in this 
way. 11 At both UC and CSU, these ••special admit" students are far 
less likely than other students to earn degrees. 

As the discussion above implies^ the growth in diversity of 
student populations has had quite different impacts on each of the 
three segments. Students from low socioeconomic status back- 
groundSi including many ethnic minority students and immigrants^ 
have had much lower rates of eligibility for DC and CSU than have 
white or Asian students^ and^ generally^ a much greater need to 
remain employed part time while attending college. They are 
therefore enrolled most heavily at the community colleges. This 
pattern holds true as well for older students^ including returning 
students seeking continuing education. For these students^ 
community colleges often tend to be more accessible^ and more 
accommodating of their need for evening or weekend classes. The 
community colleges have in consequence had to make perhaps the 
greatest adjustments to student diversity^ and are likely to 
continue to face this challenge in the years ahead. 12 

At all three segments^ large numbers of students have 
enrolled without being fully prepared to accomplish college-level 

11 Even with these special admissions^ Black and Hispanic 
enrollment in these segments remains low. At CSU, Black and 
Hispanic students make up about 6 and 10 percent, respectively, of 
student enrollment; at UC, they are about 5 and 10 percent of all 
students. At both segments, these enrollments are well below the 
proportion of Blacks and Hispanics of college age in the general 
population. 

12 See, e.g., CPEC, Population and Enrollment Trends, 1985- 
2000 y Commission Report 85-16, Chapter Six, "Differences in 
Segmental Clientele," Sacramento: 1985. 
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work. This has not been solely a problem for minority under- 
represented and low socioeconomic status students; the need for 
remediation appears to cut across all socioeconomic and ethnic 
lines • 

At the community colleges, at least 60 percent of students 
who enroll for six or more credit units per term need to 
strengthen their skills in one or more academic areas. While 
definitions of what constitutes remedial education vary, it is 
estimated that about half of all English and mathematics sections 
at the community colleges are classified as remedial.l3 

At both UC fnd CSU, '^over 50 percent of all entering freshmen 
require English courses at levels below the initial 'University 
Level* offerings, while in math, remedial courses are necessary 
for over 43 percent of CSu freshmen and approximately 20 percent 
of all DC treshmen."14 

Challenges to California higher education are also expected 
as a result of continuing changes in the state's economy. With 
the continuing shift from an industrial to a service and informa- 



13 CPEC, promises tQ K^ePs Remedial Education in Califor^ 
nia's Public Colleges and Universities , Commission Report 83-2, 
Sacramento: 1983. Data on the community colleges have also been 
published by LARC — the community college Learning, Assessment, 
Retention Consortium (see LARC, 1983-84 Program Guide , Sacramento: 
n.d.). There is significant variation among colleges serving 
different kinds of communities; remedial needs of students in some 
large urban colleges are greater than average. For a more 
complete discussion of remedial education in the community 
colleges, see Berman, Weiler Associates, A Study of California's 
community Colleges , R-108/2, Berkeley, CAl 1985. 

14 Commission for the Review of the Master Plan, Issue Paper 
NO. 5 (retention, remediation and related issues), December 1986, 
draft. 



tion based economy leading to increasing diversity of employment^ 
growing demands on higher education are predicted for retraining 
programs and for graduates with both broad general knowledge and 
technical literacy. 

Missions 

Decisions about professional development at each segment are 
heavily influenced by segment and campus views of their needs^ and 
by the availability of resources. But these needs assessments and 
resource allocation decisions are also made within a framework of 
segmental and campus convictions about their primary missions and 
the priorities implied by those missions. Recent national studies 
have found that over the last several decades^ faculty aspirations 
have come to be "focused increasingly on achievements in research 
and scholarship within their specialties . . . encouraged by a 
reward system that conferred the highest status and the most 
generous compensation on those who were outstanding achievers in 
research and scholarship. "15 Analysts have also found consider- 
able tension on many campuses over the priorities assigned to 
teaching and research: "Faculty members like to teach^" noted one 
study^ "and yet the American professoriate has been profoundly 



^5 H.R.^ Bowen^ The State of the Nation and the Agenda for 
Higher Education ^ san Francisco: jossey-Bass^ 1982 . 
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shaped by the conviction that research is the cornerstone of the 
profession, "16 

The issue of how to balance teaching and research priorities 
also lies at the heart of concerns about the missions of Califor- 
nia's four-year higher education segments; a review prepared for 
the Master Plan review commission confirmed that the national 
patterns noted by others could also be found here,17 review 
cites several recent papers prepared at DC in charging that 
undergraduate education there is too often neglected in favor of 
research. 18 

With regard to CSO, the Commission review reports "common 
knowledge in educational circles that there are divisions within 
the CSU as to the role of scholarship or research in the promotion 
policies of various campuses. Some of the colleges are already 
defined ... as quasi-research institutions, with research 



E.L. Boyer, College; The Dndergr aduate Experience in 
America / New York: Harper and Row, for the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, 1987. 

1^ Commission for the Review of the Master Plan, Issue Paper 
11 (undergraduate education, teaching incentives, and related 
topics), Sacramento: February 1987, draft. 

18 The papers cited by the Commission review are A.E. 
Taylor, "Undergraduate Education in the University of California," 
Berkeley: 1975; N.J# Smelser (Task Force Chair), Lower Division 
Education in the University of California , University of 
California Task Force Report, Berkeley: 1986; and University of 
California, Los Angeles, "A Need for Reform: A Student Perspec- 
tive on UCLA Undergraduate Education," Los Angeles: 1986. The 
review also quotes the director of the UC Berkeley freshman 
English program to the effect that uridergraduates will get a 
"third-rate education" there, and repeats the UCLA student 
report's reference to the University's "almost total preoccupation 
with research and graduate training." 
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criteria very much in evidence for advancement to tenure, The 
Commission paper goes on to cite a study conducted at one CSO 
campus which pointed to faculty frustration at a teaching load 
that was too high given research demands. Faculty on this campus, 
according to the cited study, "display attitudes and behaviors 
that are not typical of comprehensive institution faculties. We 
are, in fact, much more like faculty in the ^other doctoral' 
institutions, "19 

At the community colleges, teaching lower division students 
remains the primary mission, and there has been no tension between 
this mission and research. Within this mission, however, emphases 
have changed over time to accommodate the growing numbers of 
students interested in part-time attendance, and rapid training or 
retraining and access to jobs. Adjustments have also had to be 
made to provide remedial instruction for the growing numbers of 
students who were not prepared for college-level work, in 
consequence, concerns have been raised that the community colleges 
have neglected the academic/transfer studies part of their 
mission, and have had to eliminate critical course offerings, 
counseling, and assessment services because of budget reductions 
in the 80's,20 



19 The cited study is CSU, Fullerton, "Faculty Attitudes at 
Cal State Fullerton similar to Those at Doctoral Institutions," 
Senate Forum , Fullerhon: December 1986, 

20 See Berman, Weiler Associates, A Study of California's 
Community colleges, R-108/1-3/ Berkeley: 1585, 3 Volumes, 
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Our study fieldwork confirmed many of the patterns discussed 
above, as detailed in Volume II. At the same time — and the 
Commission's review does not make this clear — we found great 
variation both among campuses within segments and between schools 
and departments on the same campus. In no case, for example, did 
we find that all faculty at a DC or CSU campus were more concerned 
with research than with teaching; even on campuses where research 
concerns predominated, some departments and many faculty placed a 
high priority on undergraduate instruction. Moreover, both at ac 
and CSD there were significant differences in campus history, 
culture, and values. These differences are discussed briefly 
below. 

Variation Within Segments 

On major dimensions, inter-segmental differences are real and 
pervasive: UC is a research university that enrolls the top 
eighth of California high school graduates; csU is a comprehensive 
institution with serious uncertainty about the relative value of 
research and instruction; CCC is a lower division teaching 
institution serving a largely part-time, employed, older, and 
otherwise more diverse student population. But there are also 
major differences within each segment. Campus size, for example, 
can strongly influence campus climate and culture for both 
students and faculty, and differences in campus size are 
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substantial in each segment .21 

Campus location can also make a difference, particularly 
proximity to urban centers or relative rural isolation. At some 
of the more isolated campuses, there are many fewer commuting 
students. Greater numbers of residential students can help to 
create closer student-faculty relations (with more opportunities 
for informal student-iaculty contact), and have the advantage of 
being able to integrate students more closely into college life 
and cul^ure• students from these institutions have historically 
had dramatically higher rates of graduation within four to seven 
years of college entry. 22 

Size, location, and proportions of commuting and residential 
students all influence campus cultures, but so do the unique 
histories of each campus — each with its own view of its special 
strengths and traditions, passed on to each generation of new 



At UC, the largest campuses serve about 30,000 students 
(undergraduate and graduate); the smallest only some 5,000. From 
the perspective of faculty size, the largest campus employs some 
2,600 (FTE) teaching faculty; the smallest about 400. 

At CSU, the largest campus enrolls about 32,000 undergraduate 
and graduate students, and employs some 1,100 full-time faculty; 
the smallest campus enrolls about 3,500 students and employs only 
150 full-time faculty. 

At CCC, campus size ranges from a total (part- and full- 
time) student enrollment of some 23,000 with 380 (FTE) faculty, to 
650 students and 19 faculty. 

22 Commission for the Review of the Master Plan, Issue Paper 
No. 5 (retention and related topics), Sacramento: December 1986, 
draft. 

Campus size is not always correlated with capacity for 
housing residential students. CSD San Louis Obispo, for example^ 
is the twelfth lar^^est campus in the system, but has the largest 
residential hall student capacity; it is not located in an area 
convenient to commuting students. (The California State Univer- 
sity, Statistical Abstract to July 1985 , Long Beach: 1986. 
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faculty. In study fieldwork visits, we visited campuses where the 
faculty were clear that their campus had a history of pride in the 
quality of its undergraduate instruction — and some where 
teaching excellence had lower priority. There were also signifi- 
cant differences in the relative amounts of resources devoted to 
professional development, and in the ways such programs were 
organized and administered. 

On balance, their are great variations within segments. 
Differences in size, location, student demography, history and 
values, resources, faculty characteristics and leadership all 
contribute to this variation, in all three segments, decentra-* 
lized decision-making with considerable campus autonomy provides 
ample opportunity for differences among campuses on these dimen- 
sions to result in widely different pictures of faculty develop- 
ment. 

B. CATEGORIES OF FACULTY DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 

California's higher education institutions provide or support 
a wide range of faculty development programs and activities. The 
study's surveys and fieldwork collected information on more than 
sixty distinct development programs, which can be categorized into 
seven major groups of services or support to faculty, as shown in 
Table l.B.l. 
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TABLE l.B.l 



CATEGORIZATION OF CAMPUS SERVICES AND SUPPORT 
FOR FACULTY DEVELOPMENT 



I. SERVICES TO FACULTY 



A* Information 



Direct presentation of Information and Ideas In workshops » etc* 

Publications 

Courses 

Dissemination of Information on faculty development activities 
B* Personal Assistance 



Peer assistance 

Specialist assistance 

Training or retraining 

Personal counseling 

Provision or repair of equipment 

C. Research on How to Improve Faculty Development Services and Activities 

D. Evaluations of Faculty Performance 



11 • SUPPORT OF FACULTY ACTIVITIES 

A* Releasing Faculty From Teachltig Duties 
Leaves 

Released time 

A ^justing the length of the academic year 
for purposes of faculty development 

B« Funding Support 

Grants 

Cash awards 

Travel funding 

Payment of education costs 

Summer Salary Increments 

Support for faculty exposure to new Information 

Materials acquisition 

Support for colleglal communication 

C* Other Support 

Recognition 

Infrastructure and management support 
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The first part of Table l.B.l lists categories of develop- 
ment services provided directly by institutions to their 
faculties. These services aim to improve faculty teaching, 
student assessment, and advising skills; help faculty with 
curriculum development, or the design or execution of research (or 
of creative projects in the arts); or help faculty stay current in 
a field or discipline. The second part of Table l.B.l lists 
categories of support provided by institutions to their faculty to 
enable them to improve their teaching, advising and student 
assessment skills, develop curriculum, conduct research, or stay 
current in their fields. 

We found the following range of activities within each of 
the direct service categories: 

A. information provided to faculty included — 

1. Direct presentation of information and ideas . A 
wide variety of formats were used for these 
purposes, including conferences, workshops, 
orientation sessions, support groups, seminars, 
institutes, symposia, colloquia, retreats, lectur- 
es, and (in the arts) performances. 

2. Publications containing substantive information, 
such as research reports or journal articles, 
circulated to faculty. Articles might discuss 
teaching techniques, provide tips on curriculum, 
review research methods, discuss approaches to 
student assessment, etc. 

3. Courses on specialized subjects created and taughc 
for faculty. Courses might cover teaching 
techniques, the use of computers in instruction, or 
recent technical advances in a vocational special- 
ty. 

4. Dissemination of information on faculty development 
activities and opportunities at the institution, 
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through ne)^sletterS| brochures^ circulars, 
bulletins, etc* 

Personal assistance to faculty included — 

1» Peer assistance , such as senior faculty acting as 
mentors to junior peers* 

2* Specialist assistance in the form of individual 
consultations and expert advice* Such assistance 
could come from a variety of sources, including 
staff from a campus resource center established for 
this pu. ose, computer center or language labora- 
tory staff, a campus administrator (or faculty 
member on part-time assignment) assigned to this 
role, or an industry advisory group. Assistance 
might be rendered on teaching techniques, curricu- 
lum development, computer skills, research methods, 
writing skills, student advising, assessment 
approaches or test preparation, affirmative action 
issues, or grant proposal preparation, as well as 
other topics • 

3. Training or retraining faculty in computer use, 
research methods, or new disciplines. 

4. Personal counseling on problems such as depression, 
burn-out, alcoholism, writer's block, career 
anxiety. 

5. Provision or repair of ec^uipment , including access 
to computers and audio-visual equipment; and 
development or provision of teaching or research 
materials . 



Research on how to improve faculty development services 
and activities was sometimes conducted by specialists 
associated with campus resource centers, to sharpen 
their own skills as specialists and/or to provide new 
information to faculty on teaching techniques or other 
topics . 

Evaluations of faculty performance included peer 
reviews, and evaluations by students and administrators. 
Feedback to faculty from these evaluations was a widely- 
cited source of information and incentives for faculty 
development. 



We found the following range of activities within each of 
the support categories: 



A. Releasing faculty from teaching duties included — 

1. Leaves — sabbaticals, difference in pay leaves, 
paid leaves, and leaves and partial leaves without 
pay. Sabbaticals were most often employed for 
conducting research, though occasionally they were 
used for curriculum development or for improving 
teaching skills. Paid leaves were often used for 
the same purposes, though they might also be used 
for temporary reassignroents within the institution 
or related purposes. Unpaid leaves were taken for 
a wider variety of purposes, including personal 
time. 

2. Released time (also called assigned time at CSO) . 
Faculty were excused (released) from part of their 
normal teaching load during a semester or quarter, 
or were released from all teaching for one or more 
semesters or quarters. They were expected to use 
this extra time to conduct research or other 
scholarly activities, improve teaching or related 
skills, develop new curriculum, etc. Often, a 
faculty member on released time was assigned a 
special task within the institution, such as 
administering a campus resource center or coordi- 
nating campus faculty development programs. 

3. Adjusting the length cf the academic year so that 
instructors may participate in faculty deve 1 opme n t 
activities. This practice is unique to the com- 
munity colleges. 

B. Funding support for faculty activities included — 

1. Grants and mini^^grants made for research projects, 
preparing proposals to secure outside research 
funding, curriculum development, activities 
designed to improve teaching, and retraining to 
enable faculty to teach in a new field, among other 
purposes. 

2. Cash awards made in recognition of outstanding 
teaching, or to help faculty complete pre- or post- 
doctoral work. Awards also took the form of 
fellowships, honoraria, special stipends and loan 
forgiveness. 
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3, Travel funding to support faculty attendance at 
conferences and other professional activities away 
from campus. Funding could cover only transporta- 
tion expenses, or could also pay for per diem 
expenses, conference fees, and related costs, 

4, Payment of education costs for faculty who enrolled 
in classes in order to stay current in their field 
or improve their skills. Pees for courses given 
off campus could be paid, as could the costs of 
off-campus internships or field visits. Fees for 
courses taken on campus were often waived. 

5, Summer (or 4th quarter) Salary increments provided 
to faculty in order to support curriculum develop- 
ment, research, or work on new approaches to 
instruction. 

€• Support for faculty exposure to new information , 
such as faculty exchanges (within or between 
segments or institutions), funding visiting 
scholars or faculty off-campus residencies (here or 
abroad), and supporting faculty internships, either 
within the institution (e.g,, in an administrative 
post) or with business or industry. 

7. Materials acquisition — purchasing or securing the 
donation of equipment, software, books and journals 
or other research, curriculum or instructional 
materials that could not otherwise be provided by 
the institution. 

8. Support for collegial communication , including the 
payment of professional association dues and other 
costs, and telephone and postage expenses associa- 
ted with professional communication. 

C. Other support for faculty development activities 
included — 

1. Recognition of outstanding teaching or community 
servici, without an accompanying monetary award. 

2. Infrastructure and management support in the form 
of administrative and clerical assistance to 
various staff development programs or activities, 
and provision of student assistants, campus 
computer support, and facilities and office space. 
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C. FACULTY PERCEPTIONS OP EFFECTIVENESS 



This Study's charter did not include an evaluation of the 
effectiveness of faculty development activities. However, we did 
ask faculty to rate the activities they engaged in according to a 
five point scale — very ineffective, ineffective, somewhat 
effective, very effective, and extremely effective. Table l*C.l 
shows the results of their ratings. 

The reader should note that the validity of this measurement 

is subject to at least two major concerns. First, faculty were 

asked for their perceptions of effectiveness, which might be quite 

different from the independent assessments of evaluators. Second, 

the question about an activity's effectiveness was asked only of 

faculty who elected to participate in that activity, and such 

faculty might be biased in rating the activity more positively 

than others who might not be inclined toward the activity, in 

light of these issues, we believe it would be inadvisable to 

interpret the meaning of effectiveness literally. However, the 

patterns of answers revealed in Table l.C.l can be assumed to be 

indicative of the perception of the faculty about different 

development approaches. Therefore, the following findings should 

be thought of as hypotheses requiring further study: 

o At UC, the highest percentage of faculty evaluated 

**attending professional development courses, particu- 
larly on-campus courses, as very effective, private 
study activities received the noxt highest rating as 
very effective, and programmatic activities — such as 
using videotaping, observing peers' classrooms, assis- 
tance from specialists, and mentoring — received a 
smaller percentage of "very effective" ratings, 
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TABLE I.C.I 

FACULTY PERCEPTIONS OF EFFECTIVENESS OF DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 



Estimated Z of Faculty Who 
Engaged In Development 
Activity and Reported It Was 
Very or Extremely Effective 



Type of Activity 


UC 


CSU 


CCC 


Videotaping of Ova Teaching 


40Z 


53 Z 


61% 




CIV 


49 Z 


60Z 


Direct Assistance from Faculty 


OiZ 


49 Z 


47* 


Mentor luff "PTt^OTum a a Mon^m* 




63 Z 


71Z 


Mentoring Program as Mentored 


59Z 


35Z 


47Z 


Studying Specialized Fac. Development 
Materials (e.g.» articles » training videos) 


75Z 


73Z 


74Z 


Developing » Preparing and/or Teaching 
Experimental or New Courses and Curricula 


76 Z 


73Z 


81Z 


Attending On-*Campus Course for 
Faculty Development 


952 


59 Z 


57 Z 


Attending Off*Campus Course for 
Faculty Development 


80Z 


69 Z 


72Z 


Attending Summer Institute 


57 Z 


67X 


78Z 


Other 


67Z 


77Z 


752 
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o CSU and CCC had similar patterns of effectiveness 

ratings for the various development activities • At 
these segments, the activities with the highest percen- 
tage of faculty evaluations as very effective were 
private study activities and off-campus courses and 
summer institutes. On-campu8 courses did not receive as 
high a rating as off-campus courses • At CSO and CCC, 
the percentage of faculty who were mentors and rated 
this activity as very effective was much higher than the 
percentage of faculty who were mentored and rated the 
program as very effective. 

These segmental findings are not directly comparable, since 

there are substantial differences between the segments in the 

nature, organization, focus, and substance of faculty development 

activities. 



D. DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITY BY RANK AND GENDER 

1. The Effect of Rank 

Tables l.D.la through l.D.lc show estimates of the per- 
centage of faculty engaged in specific faculty development 
activity by faculty rank, for each segment. Table i.D.2 presents 
the equivalent information for combined categories of the specific 
activities. 23 These tables suggest the following: 

o At OC, the percentage of faculty who participated in 

development activities was about the same regardless of 
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23 The reader should note that the estimates of faculty 
development activity are necessarily less accurate when the data 
are divided into such subgroups as rank. 
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TABLE I.D.la 

ESTIMATED DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITY BY RANK 
Specific Activities 
UC 



Type of Activity 



Videotaping of Own Teaching 

Observation of Peer* a Classes 

Direct Assistance from 
Faculty Development Specialists 

Mentoring Program as Mentor 

Mentoring Program as Mentored 

Studying Specialized Faculty 
Development Materials (e.g.» 
ar tides » training videos) 

Developing » Preparing and/or 
Teaching Experimental or New 
Courses and Curricula 

Attending On*Campus Course 
for Faculty Development 

Attending Off*-Campus Course 
for Faculty Development 

Participating In On-Campus 
Conferences^ Seminars^ etc. 
Contributing to Fac. Devel. 

Participating In Off-Campus 
Conferences^ Seminars^ etc. 
Contributing to Fac. Devel. 

Attending Summer Institute 

Other 



Z of Faculty Engaged 
in Development Activity 

Assist. Assoc. 



Prof. Prof. Prof. 

5Z 4Z 7Z 

27Z 20Z 19Z 

7Z 7Z 7Z 

4Z 4Z 5Z 

3Z 2Z OZ 

38Z 42Z 34Z 

41Z 44Z 28Z 

5Z 7Z 6Z 

4Z 2Z 4Z 

16Z 24Z IIZ 

23Z 24Z 17Z 

2Z IZ 2Z 

8Z 8Z 7Z 
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TABLE I.D.lb 



ESTIMATED DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITY BY RANK 
Specific Activities 
CSU 



Z of Faculty Engaged 
in Development Activity 

Assist. Assoc. 
Type of Activity Prof. Prof. Prof. 



Videotaping of Ovn Teaching 

Observation of Peer's Classes 

Direct Assistance from 
Faculty Development Specialists 

Mentoring Program as Mentor 

Mentoring Program as Mentored 

Studying Specialized Faculty 
Development Materials (e.g.» 
articles, training videos) 

Developing 9 Preparing and/or 
Teaching Experimental or New 
Courses and Curricula 

Attending On-*Campus Course 
for Faculty Development 

Attending Off-Campus Course 
for Faculty Development 

Participating In OnrCampua 
Conferences, Seminars , etc. 
Contributing to Fac. Devel. 

Participating In Off-Campus 
Conferences 9 Seminars » etc. 
Contributing to Fac. Devel. 

Attending Summer Institute 

Other 



12Z lAZ 13Z 

20Z 20Z 17Z 

21Z 20Z IIZ 

IIZ 12Z lOZ 

lOZ 6Z 5Z 

5AZ 5AZ 50Z 

63Z 56Z 48Z 

20Z 20Z 15Z 

21Z 23Z 17Z 

57Z 55Z 46Z 

8AZ 79Z 71Z 

8Z 9Z 7Z 

16Z 15Z 17Z 
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TABLE I.D.lc 

ESTIMATED DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITY BY RANK 
Specific Activities 
CCC 



Type of Activity 



X of Faculty Engaged 
in Development Activity 



Non-Tenured 



Tenured 



Videotaping of Own Teaching 

Observation of Peer's Classes 

Direct Assistance from 
Faculty Development Specialists 

Mentoring Program as Mentor 

Mentoring Program as Mentored 

Studying Specialized Faculty Development 
Materials (e.g., articles, training videos) 

Developing, Preparing and/or Teaching 
Experimental or New Courses and Curricula 

Attending On-Campus Course 
for Faculty Development 

Attending Off-Campus Course 
for i acuity Development 

Participating in On-Campus Conferences, 
Seminars, etc. Contributing to Fac. Devel. 

Participating in Off-Campus Conferences, 
Seminars, etc. Contributing to Fac. Devel. 

Attending Summer Institute 

Other 



is: 

33Z 

22Z 
8Z 

lOZ 

61Z 

60Z 

20Z 

39Z 

55Z 

68 Z 
9Z 
17Z 



14Z 
26Z 

16Z 
8Z 
6Z 

652 

49Z 

20Z 

29Z 

48Z 

72Z 
9Z 
12Z 
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TABLE I.D.2 



ESTIMATED DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITY BY RANK 
Overall Measures 



Type of Activity 



X of Faculty Engaged In Activity 

UC CSU 

Asst. Assoc. Full Asst. Assoc. Full 

Prof. Prof. Prof. Prof. Prof. Prof. Tenured 



No Faculty Development Activity 



31 29 



38 



Only Engaged in Private Study 



16 19 



18 



Only Attended Conferences, Seminars, etc. 
and/or Engaged in Private-Study 



11 17 



31 27 



32 



25 



Only Participated in Program. Activity 



21 16 



2; 



Participated in Program. Activity and 
Conferences or Private-Study 



21 19 



15 



61 61 



47 



58 



TSoT looz Tout Tool" Too2" TooT looT 
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rank (although the data indicate a somewhat higher 
percentage of participation for assistant professors 
compared to full professors in observing peer's teach- 
ing^ developing new courses, and participating in on- 
and off-campus conferences relevant to instructional 
improvement) « 

o At CSU, a higher percentage of assistant professors 

compared to full professors engaged in developing new 
courses, participating in on- and off-campus confer- 
ences, receiving assistance from specialists, and being 
mentored« 

o The percentage of non-tenured full-time instructors at 
CCC engaging in development was about the same as that 
of tenured faculty, although the data indicate that a 
higher percentage of non-tenured faculty engaged in 
developing new courses, participating in on-campus (but 
not off-campus) conferences, observing peer's class- 
rooms, receiving assistance from specialists, attending 
off-campus courses, and being mentored« 



2. The Effect of Gender 



Table l.D.3 shows the estimated percentage of faculty 

participation in development activities by gender. The sample was 

designed to overrepresent the proportion of females, due to their 

small percentages among the faculty. The results suggest that: 

o There was more participation by females than males in 
faculty development activities at all segments, though 
the differences were generally quite small. 

o In particular, the gap between the genders was greatest 
for the highest level of participation — programmatic 
activity combined with conferences and private study. 
Women were more likely than men to engage in the maximum 
level of faculty development. 

Tables I.D.4 through I.D.6 present data abou^ the joint 

effect of rank and gender, since the subgroups have small 

numbers, we will not draw inferences from these statistics. 
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TABLE I.D.3 



ESTIMATED DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITY BY GENDER 
Overall Measures 



Type of Activity 



X of Faculty Engaged In Activity 



UC 

Female Male 



CSU 

Female Male 



CCC 

Female Male 



No Faculty Development Activity 



29Z 36Z 



3Z 



6Z 



2X 



9X 



Ouly Engaged In Private-Study 



14 



19 



Only Attended Conferences, Seminars, etc, 
and/or Engaged In Private-Study 



13 



25 



3'J 



19 



27 



Only Participated In Program. Activity 



21 



21 



Participated in Program^ Activity and 
Conferences or Private~Study 



23 



15 



lOOZ lOOZ 



65 



46 



100% lOOZ 



69 



52 



lOOZ lOOZ 
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TABLE I.D.4 



ESTIMATED DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITY BY RANK AND GENDER 
Specific Activities 



Z of Faculty Engaged in Activities 



UC 

Professor 



CSU 
Professor 



ccc 

Instructor 



Tjrpe of Activity 


M 




M 


F 


M 


F 


Video caping of Own Teaching 


6Z 


8Z 


13 Z 


121 


lAZ 


15Z 


Observation of Peer's Classes 


19 Z 


24 Z 


17Z 


21 Z 


2AZ 


301 


Diirect Assist* from SDscislisrs 


71 


9Z 


12Z 


18Z 


151 


211 

^x ^ 


Mentorinft Proftran as Mentor 


AZ 


8Z 


lOZ 


13 Z 


7Z 


101 

xw^ 


Mentoring Program as Mentored 


IZ 


3Z 


6Z 


7Z 


6Z 


8Z 


Studying Specialized Materials 


35Z 


43 Z 


50Z 


5AZ 


63Z 


69Z 


Developing New Curricala 


32Z 


39Z 


49Z 


57Z 


47Z 


55Z 


Attending OnrCampus Course 


6Z 


6Z 


JAZ 


25Z 


15Z 


27Z 


Attending Off-*Campus Course 


3Z 


4Z 


16Z 


28Z 


25Z 


39Z 


Participating in On-'Campus Conf • 


13Z 


20Z 


A7Z 


55Z 


62Z 


61Z 


Participating in Off-Campus Conf • 


18Z 


20Z 


71Z 


83Z 


66Z 


83Z 


Attending Summer Institute 


IZ 


5Z 


6Z 


13 Z 


7Z 


12Z 


Other 


7Z 


9Z 


16Z 


18Z 


9Z 


18Z 
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TABLE I.0.5a 

ESTIMATED DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITY BY RANK AND GENDER 

UC 



X of Faculty Engaging In Activities 
Who Are 

Assistant Associate Full 
Professor Professor Professor 



Type of Activity 


M 




M 




M 




Videotaping of Ovn Teaching 


5Z 


5Z 


3Z 


7Z 


7Z 


IIZ 


Observation of Peer's Classes 


28Z 


25Z 


17Z 


28 Z 


19Z 


20Z 


Direct Assist, from Specialists 


7Z 


7Z 


7Z 


lOZ 


6Z 


IIZ 


Mentoring Program as Mentor 


3Z 


6Z 


IX 


12Z 


4Z 


7Z 


Mentoring Program as Mentored 


3Z 


5Z 


3Z 


OZ 


OZ 


2Z 


Studying Specialized Materials 


36Z 


42 Z 


41Z 


44Z 


34Z 


43Z 


Developing New Curricula 


38Z 


47Z 


45Z 


43 Z 


28Z 


29Z 


Attending OnrCampus Course 


4Z 


5Z 


8Z 


4Z 


5Z 


8Z 


Attending Off-Campus Course 


4Z 


4Z 


IZ 


3Z 


4Z 


4Z 


Participating In On-Campus Conf. 


14Z 


21 Z 


26Z 


17Z 


lOZ 


19Z 


Participating In Off-Campus Conf . 


19% 


3Z 


25Z 


22 Z 


16Z 


29Z 


Attending Suomer Institute 


IZ 


4Z 


OZ 


4Z 


2Z 


7Z 


Other 


6Z 


13 Z 


8Z 


7Z 


6Z 


8Z 
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TABLE I.D.5b 

ESTIMATED DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITY BY RANK AND GENDER 

CSU 



X of Faculty Engaging In Activities 
Who Are 

Assistant Associate Full 
Professor Professor Professor 





n 


r 


n 


r 


M 


F 


Videotaping of Own Teaching 


15Z 


8Z 


15Z 


13Z 


13 Z 


13Z 


Observation of Peer's Classes 


18Z 


22Z 


19Z 


22Z 


16Z 


20Z 


Direct Assist, from Specialists 


22Z 


19 Z 


18Z 


2AZ 


lOZ 


15Z 


Mentoring Program as Mentor 


10% 


12Z 


12Z 


IIZ 


lOZ 


lAZ 


Mentoring Program as Mentored 


12Z 


8Z 


6Z 


7Z 


5Z 


7Z 


Studying Specialized Materials 


51% 


57 Z 


5AZ 


5AZ 


49Z 


5AZ 


Developing New Curricula 


61Z 


65Z 


58Z 


53Z 


A7Z 


57Z 


Attending On-*Campus Course 


16% 


25Z 


16Z 


29Z 


13 Z 


2AZ 


Attending Of f*-Campus Course 


20% 


23Z 


20Z 


29Z 


15Z 


29Z 


Participating In On-Cattpus Conf . 


56X 


58 Z 


53 Z 


59Z 


AAZ 


51Z 


Participating in Off-Campus Conf. 


83% 


85 Z 


76Z 


86Z 


69 Z 


80Z 


Attending Summer Institute 


6Z 


liZ 


7Z 


lAZ 


5Z 


13Z 


Other 


15Z 


18Z 


14Z 


20Z 


17Z 


17Z 
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TABLE I.D.Sc 

ESTIMATED DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITY BY RANK AND GENDER 

CCC 



Z of Faculty Engaging in Activities 
Who Are 

Non-Tenured Tenured 



Type of Activity 


M 


P 


M 


F 


Videotaping of Own Teaching 


14 


16 


19 


9 


Observation of Peer's Classes 


24 


30 


33 


33 


Direct Assist, from Specialists 


14 


21 


23 


20 


Mentoring Prograa as Mentor 


7 


11 


10 


6 


Mentoring Program as Mentored 


5 


8 


12 


8 


Studying Specialized Materials 


63 


69 


57 


67 


Developing New Curricula 


46 


54 


56 


67 


Attending On-Campus Course 


15 


28 


18 


23 


Attending Off-Campus Course 


24 


39 


32 


41 


Participating in On-Campus Conferences 


49 


64 


41 


60 


Participating in Off-Campus Conferences 


64 


75 


66 


84 


Atteudlng 3ummer Institute 


7 


12 


8 


9 


Other 


8 


17 


14 


23 
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TABLE 1.0.6 



ESTIMATED DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITY BY RANK AND GENDER 
Overall Measures 



Type of Activity 

No Faculty 
Development Activity 



Asst. 
Prof. 
F M 



UC 

Assoc. 
Prof. 
F M 



X of Faculty Engaged In Activity 
CSU 



Full 
Prof. 
F M 



Asst. Assoc. Full 
Prof. Prof. Prof. 
F M F M F M 



CCC 

Non- 
Tenured Tenured 
F M F M 



25Z 33Z 28Z 29X 34Z 39Z IX 2X 4Z 4Z 3% 6Z 2Z lOZ 3Z 7Z 



Only Engaged In 
Private-Study 



10 19 21 18 10 18 



Only Attended Conferences, 
Seminars ) etc. or 

Engaged In Private-Study 15 9 9 20 16 



29 33 24 28 25 34 19 27 19 23 



Only Participated In 
Program. Activity 



22 21 23 14 18 22 



4 10 



4 12 



Participated In Program., 
Activity and Conferences 
or Private-Study 
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28 18 19 19 22 14 64 58 67 58 64 44 69 52 70 55 
1 OOZ lOOZ 1 OOZ 1 OOZ 1 OOZ lOOZ 1 OOZ lOOZ lOOZ lOOZ 1 OOZ 1 OOZ 1 OOZ lOOZ 1 OOZ 1 OOZ 
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II. STUDY METHODS 



This section describes the study'c design and methodology. 
The section is presented in four parts. Part A provides an 
overview of the study's research design. Part B discusses the 
methods employed to gather and analyze data on faculty activities 
and views; Part C discusses aspects of the study's approach to 
obtaining information on campus and segment programs and expendi- 
tures, and the views of campus and eegment administrators. Part D 
provides examples of study questionnaires and surveys. 



A. OVERVIEW OP RESEARCH DESIGN 
1. Background 

The 1986 Budget Act (Item 6420-011-001) appropriated funds to 
the California Postsecondary Education Commission (CPEC) to 
contract for "a study of staff development in higher education." 
The study's purpose was to provide the state with a description of 
higher education faculty development activities and expenditures, 
so that state policymakers would have a better information base 
and policy framework for making decisions about faculty develop- 
ment budget requests from the three higher education segments. 
The legislature was also interested in ascertaining the view of 
the segments about their present and future needs for faculty 
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development, in the words of the CPEC request for study propo- 
sals, "the project ... is intended to provide a clear mapping of 
Ifacultyl development activities and identified needs in public 
higher education [to help with the later development of J state 
policy alternatives for the state Legislature and the Administra- 
tion." 

At the direction of the legislature, CPEC convened a Higher 
Education Advisory Committee consisting of representatives from 
each of the segments, legislative staff. Department of Finance, 
and Legislative Analyst's Office (the list of Advisory Committee 
members and observers is Appendix A) . The role of the Committee 
was to assist the contractor and CPEC in defining faculty develop- 
ment programs and activities, review the study design and research 
priorities, review study data collection plans and instruments, 
and provide critical feedback to the contractor on draft reports. 
Following a competitive bidding process, CPEC awarded tne study 
contract to Berman, Weiler Associates in late January 1987. 



2 . Research Questions and Design Objectives 

In light of the study charter noted above, a design was 
formulated to address four broad research questions: 

o What types of faculty development services, support 
programs, and activities wete available to faculty at 
the segments? 

o What were the expenditures for faculty development 
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activities/ and what were the sources for these expend- 
itures? 

o To wnat extent did faculty participate in campus- 
supported or other development activities? 

o In the view of faculty and administrators, what develop- 
ment needs are not being adequately addressed? 

The objective of the research design was to collect informa- 
tion that would provide a reliable estimate of the activities and 
views of the faculty at each segment, as well as information from 
campus and system-level administrators that could be used to 
describe institutional activities and views. More specifically, 
the design objectives were: 

1. TO collect data from the faculty that would enable the 
study to estimate their levels of participation in 
development activities and ascertain their views of 
development needs; 

2. TO collect data firom the faculty that could contribute 
to estimates of expenditures for development activities; 



3. To obtain information from the campuses and segments on 
institutional programs and expenditures; and 

4. TO obtain from the campuses and segments their views 
of faculty development needs. 



3 . Main Design Features 

Table II. A. 1 provides an overview of the study research 
design. The data collection was divided into three broad types of 
information-gathering: individual-level questionnaires, campus- 
level surveys, and q-,alitative fieldwork. Individual-level data 
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TABLE II. A. 1 
OVERVIEW OF RESEARCH DESIGN 



Research Method 



UC 



CSU 



CCC 



INDIVIDUAL 



LEVEL 



QUESTIONNAIRES 



Stratified 
Random Sample 
of 1646 Facul- 
ty Representa'* 
tlve of System 
and Campuses 



Stratified 
Random Sample 
of 2738 Facul- 
ty Representa* 
tlve of ^8 tern 
and Campuses 



Stratlfl^^d 
Random Sample 
of 1568 Facul- 
ty From Core 
Sample of 26 
Colleges Rep-* 
resentatlve of 
System and 
Campuses 



CAMPUS 

LEVEL 

SURVEYS 



Institutional 
Form for Data 
Collection 
From Nine 
Campuses 



institutional 
Form for Data 
Collection 
From Nineteen 
Campuses 



Institutional 
Form for Data 
Collection 
From Core 
Sample of 26 
Campuses 



FIELDWORK 



VISITS 



AND 



Site Visits 
to System* 
Level and 
Four Campuses 



Site Visits 
to System* 
Level and 
Five Campuses 



Site Visits 
to System- 
Level and 
Five Campuses 
From Core 
Sample of 26 
Campuses 



PHONE 



CONTACTS 



Phone Con- 
tacts and 
Survey Follow- 
up At Up To 
9 Campuses 



Phone Con- 
tacts and 
Survey Follcv- 
up At Up To 
19 Campuses 



Phone Con- 
tacts and 
Survey Follow- 
up At Up To 
26 Campuses 
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collection from a representative sample of faculty at each segment 
was planned in order to be able to estimate the extent and type of 
faculty participation in development activities, and obtain 
faculty perceptions of the effectiveness of these activities and 
of their own needs. 

Campus-level surveys were planned to collect information on 
faculty development programs and activities either offered 
directly or supported by the campuses; to develop estimates of 
institutional expenditures for faculty development; and to obtain 
campus administrations* views of their faculties' development 
needs. The design called for campus survey administration at all 
UC and CSU campuses, and at a sample of twenty-six community 
college campuses .24 

The qualitative fieldwork was designed to expand our under- 
standing of the complex ways in which faculty development programs 
are developed and interact on college and university campuses. We 
also wanted to follow up information obtained from the quantitat- 
ive data collection with more in-depth exploration of faculty and 
administrator vievs. For these purposes, separate discussions 
were planned with key faculty, with campus administratorr, and 
with faculty associated with programs considered to be "exemplary" 
on each of the campuses visited. Telephone interviews were 
planned with officials at campuses where fieldwork visits could 

24 Too few community colleges ;n this sample responded to 
the survey to permit reliable estimates for CCC data. A second 
(shorter) campus-level survey was therefore sent to all community 
colleges, to which sixty-four campuses responded. See Volume II 
for a discussion of CCC campus surveys i and II. 



not be conducted due to time and resource constraints (discussed 
below). Separate fieldwork visits and phone interviews were also 
planned for the segmental system-level offices in Berkeley^ Long 
Beach, and Sacramento, to obtain information about the segments* 
roles in directly providing or supporting faculty developrient. 
The design also called for written statements to be solicited from 
the segments that set forth their views of segmental needs and 
priorities. 

Instrumentation 

The research design called for collecting comparable data 
across the three segments, while allowing for the collection of 
information that Is unique to each segment. Thus, separate data 
collection instruments were designed for each segment, but their 
wording and format were designed to be as similar as possible 
given the need to take segmental differences into account. Given 
the complex and unique features of each segment; the design called 
for several reviews of draft f aculty*level questionnaires by the 
study Advisory Committee, in particular the segmental members. 
For the campus-level surveys, the design called for representa- 
tives from every DC and CSO campus and from each campus in the CCC 
sample to meet with the study team. The goal of these working 
sessions was agreement on what kinds of information could be 
obtained from the campuses, and on survey format and wording that 
would be most likely to be un'' ood across all campuses in a 
segment. (These processes ar scussed in more detail in 
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Sections II.B.2 and For reasons discussed below, the 

segments were responsible for field testing and administration of 
all instruments, and for preparing a database for analysis 
according to study team specifications. 

Sampling 

The study employed a flexible sampling strategy designed to 
reflect segmental differences. The object of the sampling design 
was to draw the minimum sample required for accurate estimates, in 
order to minimize the data collection burden on the segments and 
maximize response rates. Generally, the design called for the 
segments to provide the study team with information on the numbers 
of faculty at each campus, including their distribution by rank, 
gender, and ethnicity. The study team then selected a sample for 
each campus such that adequate numbers of faculty would be 
available to allow estimates of faculty activities for each of 
these sampling categories. These samples were transmitted to the 
segments, together with guidance, where needed, on how to select 
sample respondents. Faculty sample totals by segment are shown in 
Table ll^A.l and Section II. B. 2. For the campus-level surveys, 
the only sample employed was at the community colleges, where 
twenty-six colleges were selected to represent the system. The 
colleges selected were in one of four samples that had been 
constructed and used for an earlier study of occupational educa- 
tion in the community colleges, and were representative of the 
colleges along such critical dimension as size, student charac- 
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teristics, and financial data. A sample of colleges vas selected 
in order to min-mize the data collection and data entry burden on 
the community colleges, and help maximize response rates. 



4* Design Constraints and Their Implications 

In formulating the research design, a number of practical 
constraints had to be considered that limited what the study would 
be able to achieve. 

Resource Limitations 

Severe limits on study funding had three consequences in 
particular for the research design: First, the study did not have 
the ability to combine extensive, in-depth fieldwork at the campus 
level with the collection of quantitative data from a large sample 
of faculty. The latter design component was essential in order to 
support reliable estimates of faculty activity, but extensive 
fieldwork would have been desirable in order to provide a richer, 
more detailed picture of complex faculty development programs at 
all three segments. 

Second, the segments themselves, rather than the study team, 
were assigned the responsibility for field testing and distribu- 
ting faculty questionnaires, implementing procedures to insure 
adequate response rates, collecting completed questionnaires, and 
delivering a clean computer data tape to the contractor after 
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entering and verifying questionnaire daca« Administration and 
data entry for all campus-level surveys was aJ^o made entirely the 
responsibility of the segments. While considerable cooperation 
from segment and campus officials would have been necessary in any 
case, it was very unusual for a study team to have to relinquish 
direct control over the administration of its data collection 
instruments and the creation of its data files* This arrangement 
was necessary given limitations on study resources (contractor 
assumption of these responsibilities would have been a assive and 
expensive task) but this meant that the research design had to 
build in special procedures for coordination between study staff 
and key segmental and campus personnel* in addition, the study 
had to design questionnaires and surveys that could be adminis- 
tered by people who would not be trained by the contractor. 

Third, limitations on study scope became necessary* In 
particular : 

o It was not feasible to collect data from all 105 commun- 
ity colleges; a sample of 26 colleges was selected, and 
inspected by community college segmental staff to insure 
that it was adequately representative of all colleges* 

o It was not practical to study development activities 
and expenditures for all categories of faculty at the 
three segments* it would have been particularly 
difficult and expensive to collect data from part-time 
instructors, and from faculty whose duties and/or 
organizational attachments were very different from 
those of most other faculty, e*g*, faculty in special 
research facilities or in the health sciences at UC* 

o It was not feasible to collect data on non-teaching 

(e*g*, clerical, support, administrative) staff at the 
segments, in order to mount a parallel investigation of 
staff development for these personnel. 
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As a result of these limitations, the study team and the 



Advisory Committee agreed that: 

1. The study would be restricted to full-time teaching 
faculty only. 

2. At OC ani CSO, only ladder-rank and tenure track faculty 
— assistant, associate, and full professors "- would be 
included in the study; there would be no data collected 
from lecturers or instructors (with the minor exception 
of a small number of lecturers with security of employ- 
ment — the practical equivalent of tenure — at UC) . 
At the community colleges, both non-tenured (probationa- 
ry) and tenured instructors would be included, but other 
support staff who are credentialed as faculty (e.g., 
counselors, student personnel workers) would not. 

3. Faculty attached to campus or segment research units 
(e.g., agricultural experimental stations) would not be 
included in the study unless they also had a regular 
departmental affiliation and taught full time. 

4. Faculty from health science units (e.g., medical 
schools) would not be included in the study, with the 
exception of the UC San Francisco campus, which was 
included at the request of UC officials (a separate 
questionnaire for UCSF faculty was developed that 
differed slightly from the instrument used at other UC 
campuses) . 

5. No data would be collected on staff development programs 
or activities for non-teaching support or administrative 
staff. 



Segmental Differences 

There are significant variations both between and within 
segments in the ways in which development activities are organiz- 
ed, managed, and funded; the types of activities participated in 
by different kinds of faculty; and the ways in which faculty 
development is conceptualized and understood. The challenge for 
the research design was to design data collection instruments that 
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could capture this variation and complexity while still maintain- 
ing sufficient uniformity to permit efficient data analysis. 

One major example of differences among the segments is that 
they do not share common definitions of faculty development • UC 
treats faculty research and scholarship (e.g., keeping current in 
a discipline) as normal faculty responsibilities in keeping with 
the University's role as the primary segment for the conduct of 
research, not as faculty development, whereas both CSU and CCC 
t**eat faculty research and scholarship as essential components of 
such development. Thus, one constraint on the research design was 
the need to develop questionnaires and survey instruments that 
reflected these differences. vSee Volumes I and II for discus- 
sions of the definition of faculty development • } 



The Academic Calender and Study Timing 

The study contract was signed — and work authorized — ^n 
January 30, 1987. As a practical matter, most faculty would not 
be available after early June, allowing only four months — 
February, March, April, and May — for sample selection; instru- 
ment desijn, drafting, field testing, and revision; and question- 
naire distribution and faculty responses. Allowance also had to 
be made for the spring break and for tight faculty schedules 
during the period of final examina^.ions and commencements. This 
study schedule placed significant pressure on the research design 
to limit the scope and complexity of the study sample and faculty 
questionnaires, so as to: (a) make it possible for the Advisory 



Committee to respond quickly to drafts of the instruments; (b) 
minimize the burden on the segments for instrument field testing^ 
distribution^ follow-up^ and collection; and (c) limit the amount 
of time respondents would need to complete the questionnaires^ in 
order to secure the best possible response rates. 

The time limitations inherent in the academic calendar 
imposed equally severe constraints on the schedule for conducting 
fieldwork visits^ which had to be completed before mid-June at the 
latest (depending on campus schedules) • Nor was there much 
relaxation of this pres8':«re when it came to collecting campus- 
level survey data or information from the segments, since many 
administrators (though they work on a twelve-month basis) had 
plans to leave on vacation soon after the end of the academic 
year* 

Finally, the design schedule was influenced by the need to 
allow time for the segments to enter large quantities of data, and 
provide data tapes to the study team, on a schedule that would 
allow sufficient time for analysis and report preparation by fall 
1987f as called for in the study contract. Segment representa- 
tives were concerned, in this regard, that the schedule had to 
provide for the collection of completed faculty questionnaires at 
an early enough date to insure that campus or segment data 
processing personnel would still be available to enter the data 
and create the necessary data tapes (many of these technical 
people would not be available after the end of the academic year). 
They were also concerned that enough time be allowed for campus 
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administrators to collect the complex programmatic and expenditure 
data that would be asked for in the campus-level surveys, and for 
those data files to be created as well. Since it was also 
essential from the perspective of the study team that data be made 
available as early as possible, the research was designed to yield 
analysis-ready faculty-level data by the end of May, and campus- 
level data less than two weeks later. 



B. THE FACULTY LEVEL ANALYSIS 



X . Sampling And Weignting Procedures 

Separate samples were chosen from the population of full- 
time teaching faculty members at each of California's public 
postsecondary education institutions. The approach to the 
sampling design for all three segments was the same, though the 
implementation was somewhat different at CCC than at OC or CSU. 
The sampling and data collection efforts took place over a four 
month period in 1987. 

The Population and the Sample 

The teaching faculty at each segment come from many differ- 
ent backgrounds, vary in their career positions, and are different 
in ways that might affect their participation in professional 



development* in light of this wide variation^ the study was 
designed to examine the amount and type of development activity 
for faculty of different renk^ gender and ethnicity. By agreement 
with segmental representatives^ we studied only full-time teaching 
faculty. The population figures used in this study for full-time 
teaching faculty were supplied by the segments^ and represent the 
population in 1986-87. Before discussing the sample of faculty 
who participated in this study^ we compare below the total number 
and type of full-time teaching faculty at each segment. 

Table ll.B.l shows the distribution of teaching faculty 
across rank^ gender and ethnicity for all three segments. 

Pacultj also teach and conduct research in different disci- 
plinary areas. Tables ll.B.2a, b, and c show the distribution of 
faculty across disciplines. As the tables indicate^ the disci- 
plinary areas differ across segments, and, in particular, the 
community colleges offer a somewhat different range of instruc- 
tional areas than do the other segments. The disciplinary areas 
shown in these tables were developed by the segments. 

It is also reasonable to suspect that faculty participation 
in development depends on the characteristics of the campuses. 
(We certainly found this to be true in our field work visits, as 
Volume II describes. )25 Table II. B. 3 demonstrates the large 
variation between and within segments in the size of the full-time 
teaching faculty by campus. 

25 Data were gathered by campus, but by agreement with the 
segments, data identifying individual campuses were not reported 
by the study. 



TABLE II.B.l 



RANK, GENDER AND ETHNICITY OP TEACHING FACULTY 
(Number of Faculty in Bach Full-Tlme Subgroup, and Percent 
of Total Population of Full-Tlne Teaching Faculty Represented by Subgroup) 



Teaching Faculty 

DC CSU CCCl 

# X of Tot. 2 # X of Tot. # X of Tot. 

Profftssors 









1 1 nn 


111? 




o^y 














07 


, Black 


6 


<1Z 


38 


<1Z 


291 


2Z 


, Asian 


13 


<1Z 


67 


IZ 


226 


2Z 




A 

V 






si* 
















/oio 










1 




A71 


ly 


, Black 


50 


IZ 


119 


IZ 


345 


2Z 


y AOXttU 


207 




mo 




0/. 1 


oy 


9 Native Amer. 


10 


<ix 


25 


<1Z 


54 


<1Z 


Total Professors 


4,140 


66% 


7.420 


71Z 


13.299 


93Z 


Assoc* Professors 














Female, Whl'-e 


242 


4Z 


608 


6Z 






» Hispanic 


15 


<1Z 


28 


<1Z 






, Black 


10 


<1Z 


26 


<1Z 






f Asian 


18 


<1X 


33 


<1Z 






f Native Amer. 


2 


<IX 


7 


<1Z 






Male , White 


798 


13Z 


1251 


12Z 






p Hispanic 


45 


IZ 


78 


IZ 






, Black 


34 


IZ 


54 


IZ 






f Asian 


52 


IZ 


149 


IZ 






t Native Amer. 


1 


<1Z 


8 


<1Z 






Total 














Assoc* Professors 


1,217 


19Z 


2,242 


21Z 







^For CCC, tenured faculty are shown as Professors; probationary faculty as 
Assistant Professors • 

2a11 percentages on this and subsequent tables are recorded to the nearest 
vhole womber. 



TABLE II.B.l (Coat.) 



RANK, GENDER AND ETHNICITY OF TEACHING FACULTY 
(Nunber of Faculty in Each Full-Time Subgroup, and Percent 
of Total Population of Full«*Tlme Teaching Faculty Represented by Subgroup) 









Teaching Faculty 














CSU 




ccci 




# 


Z of Tot. 2 




Z of Tot. 


# 


Z of Tot. 


Asat. Professors 














Female, White 


237 


4Z 


315 


3Z 


368 


3Z 


, Hispanic 


23 


<1Z 


16 


<1Z 


21 


<1Z 


, Black 


12 


<1Z 


11 


<1Z 


26 


<1Z 


, Asian 


19 


oz 


1 ft 


SiA 


18 


<1Z 


, Native Amer. 


0 


oz 


2 


<1Z 


2 


<1Z 


Male , White 


512 


8Z 


331 


3Z 


430 


<1Z 


, Hispanic 


35 


<1Z 


29 


<1Z 


25 


<1Z 


, Black 


8 


<1Z 


18 


<1Z 


36 


<1Z 


, Asian 


69 


IZ 


47 


<1Z 


19 


<1Z 


, Native Aner. 


0 


0 


2 


<1Z 


3 


<1Z 


Total 














Asst. Professors 


915 


15Z 


789 


8Z 


948 


7Z 


TOTAL 


6,272 




10,451 




14,247 





^For CCCy tenured faculty are shown as Professors; probationary faculty as 
Assistant Professors. 

^All percentages on this and subsequent tables are recorded to the nearest 
vhole number. 
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TABLE II.B.2a 



DISCIPLINARY FOCUS OF FACULTY 
By Gender and Ethnicity 
UCy Excluding UCSF 



Z of Feciaty With a Disciplinary Specialty! 



Gender and 
Ethnicity 



Life 
& Fhys. 
Sciences 



Soc« 
Sci. 



Fine 
Arts & 
Human. 



Applied 
Life & 
Phys. Sci. 



Applied 

Social 

Sciences 



FeiMle, White 


7Z 


13 Z 


18Z 


8Z 


18Z 


, Hlcpanlc 


<1Z 


IZ 


i: 


<1Z 


2Z 


, Black 


oz 


<1Z 


<1Z 


<1Z 


IZ 


t Aclan 


<iZ 


IZ 


IZ 


<1Z 


IZ 


t Hatlve Aaer. 


oz 


OZ 


<1Z 


oz 


<1Z 


Hale , White 


85Z 


74Z 


71Z 


77Z 


69Z 


, Hicpanic 


IZ 


3Z 


4Z 


3Z 


3Z 


, Black 


IZ 


2X 


2X 


IZ 


2Z 


) Aciac 


5Z 


4Z 


2Z 


IIZ 


4Z 


, Native Aner. 


<1Z 


<1Z 


<1Z 


oz 


OZ 


TOTAL NUMBER 












IN SPECIALTY 


1517 


1126 


1228 


1312 


627 



-'- UC officials ag^«ed to group the full-tiae teaching faculty into the 
above diccipline categories. Iterarians, non-instructional faculty or staff, 
lecturers or part-tiae faculty, anc faculty at UCSF are excluded froa the above. 
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TABLE II.B.2a.l 



DISCIPIJNARY FOCUS OF FACULTI 
By Gender and Ethnicity 
UC San ?ranclsco 



Z of Faculty With Disciplinary Specialty In 

Gender and 

Ethnicity Medicine Dentistry Nursing Pharmacy 

FMnale, White 92 iX 842 12Z 

, Hispanic 02 IX 02 22 

* Black 02 02 02 02 
» Asian <12 12 62 42 
, Native Amer. 02 02 02 02 

Male , White 842 732 82 732 

, Hispanic 12 32 02 22 

* Black 02 32 22 02 

* Asian 42 82 02 62 
, Native Acer. 02 02 02 



TOTAL NUMBER 

IN SPECIALTY 270 94 49 49 
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TABLE II.B.2b 



DISCIPLINARY FOCUS OF FACULTY 
By Gender and Ethnicity 
CSU 



Z of Faculty With a Disciplinary Specialty in 



Gender and 
Ethnicity 



Life 
& Phys. 
Sciences 



Soc. 
Sd. 



Fine 
Arts & 
Human. 



Applied 
Life & 
Phys. Sd. 



Applied 

Social 

Sciences 



Educ. 



Fenale, White 

, Hispanic 

, Black 

, Asian 

, Native Aaer. 

Male , White 

, Hispanic 
t Black 
, Asian 

t Native Avar. 



lOZ 
<1Z 
<12 
IZ 

OZ 

77Z 
IZ 
IZ 
8Z 

<1Z 



16Z 
IZ 
IZ 
IZ 

<1Z 

69Z 
4Z 
3Z 
5Z 
IZ 



23Z 
IZ 
OZ 
IZ 

<IZ 

661 
3Z 
2Z 
21 

<1Z 



22Z 
<1Z 
IZ 
IZ 
<1Z 

32Z 
IZ 
IZ 
12Z 
<1Z 



19Z 
<1Z 
IZ 
IZ 
<1Z 

67Z 
2Z 
2Z 
7Z 

<1Z 



29Z 
2Z 
IZ 
IZ 

<1Z 

58*. 

3Z 
2Z 

2': 
az 



TOTAL NUMBER 
IN SPECIALTY 



1921 



1946 



2106 



1192 



1919 



1377 
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TABLE II.B.2C 



DISCIPLINARY FOCUS OF FACULTY 
By Gender and Ethnicity 
CCC 



Z of Faculty With a Disciplinary Specialty In 



Gender and 
Ethnicity 



Life 
& Phys. 
Sciences 




Fine 
Arts & 
Human. 



Vocational 



Basic 
Skills 



Non- 
Credit/ 
Adult 



Ferule, 


White 


24Z 


19Z 


21Z 


34Z 


40Z 


46 Z 


9 


Hispanic 


<1Z 


2Z 


3Z 


2Z 


4Z 


5Z 


9 


Black 


IZ 


2Z 


OZ 


3Z 


4Z 


6Z 


9 


Asian 


IZ 


IZ 


IZ 


2Z 


3Z 


6Z 


9 


Native Amer, 


OZ 


OZ 


OZ 


<1Z 


<1Z 


OZ 


Male , 


White 


67Z 


63Z 


62Z 


53Z 


35Z 


28Z 


9 


Hispanic 


2Z 


5Z 


7Z 


3Z 


8Z 


4Z 


9 


Black 


2Z 


5Z 


2Z 


3Z 


4Z 


2Z 


9 


Asian 


2Z 


IZ 


2Z 


2Z 


IZ 


2Z 


9 


Native Amer. 


<1Z 


<1Z 


<1Z 


<1Z 


<IZ 


<IZ 



TOTAL NUMBER 
IN SPECIALTy 



4860 



17 18 



1739 



4755 



556 



442 
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TABLE II. B. 3 
FULL-TIME TEACHING FACULTY BY G»iHPUS 



UC csu ccci 



1. 


317 


1. 


158 


1. 


12 


2. 


A26 


2. 


180 


2. 


21 


3. 


464 


3. 


221 


3, 


30 


4. 


503 


4. 


232 


4, 


54 


5. 


552 


5. 


252 


5. 


55 


6. 


676 


6. 


347 


6. 


60 


7. 


1036 


7. 


448 


7, 


88 


8. 


1393 


8. 


586 


8. 


96 


9. 


1612 


9. 


625 


9, 


100 






10. 


638 


10. 


106 






11. 


657 


II. 


111 






12. 


668 


12. 


112 






12. 


745 


13, 


131 






14. 


771 


lA. 


150 






15. 


786 


15. 


163 






16. 


809 


16. 


171 






17. 


828 


17. 


182 






18. 


848 


18. 


185 






19. 


986 


19. 


21A 










20. 


217 










21. 


269 










22. 


291 










23. 


301 










2A. 


315 










25. 


395 










26. 


A03 



^ study sample, FY 1985-86 
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These five variables — rank^ gender^ ethnicity^ discipline^ 
and campus — are so critical to exploring faculty development 
that they constituted the main considerations in our study sample 
design. 

The principal goal of the sampling effort was to develop a 
sample that would provide accurate estimates of faculty develop- 
ment activity levels for each of the three segments. Sampling 
frames were developed at the campus level Dy segment. For DC and 
Cbu. all 9 and 19 campuses, respectively, were included in their 
frames. Due to limited resources, it was not possible to include 
all 105 CCC campuses; instead, a representative sample of 26 
campuses constituted the sampling frame (this campus sample was 
developed for CCC prior to this study}. 26 These frames were 
stratified by gender, rank, and ethnicity. Female and minority 
faculty were over-sampled; as a result, female and minority 
faculty comprise a larger percentage of the respondent sample than 
they do in the population. 

Table II. B. 4 shows the sampling rates used for the three 
sampling frames. 27 can be seen in the table, the sample called 
for sll minority faculty members to be included, except for Asian 
males. At DC and CSU, Asian males were sampled at a 50 percent 

26 ijhe samples were developed for a 1981 study of the CCC 
Student Accountability Model conducted by Shirley McGillicuddy and 
Associates, and used successfully in other studies. See Herman, 
Weiler Associates, California Higher Education Staff Development 
Policy Study; Technical Proposal , Berkeley: November 12, 1986. 

27 Samples were drawn independent of disciplinary areas, but 
each sample was checked to determine whether any systematic bias 
resulted in relationship to discipline. 
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TABLE II. B. 4 

SAMPLING RATES BY SEGMENT, RANK, GENDER, AND ETHNICITY 



DC 



CSU 



ccci 



Full Profe88or2/ 
Tenured Faculty 

FeoAle, White 
tionrWhlte 

Male, White 
Asian 

Other Minority 



.50 
1.00 

.09 
.50 
1.00 



.20 
1.00 

.05 
.50 
1.00 



.50 
1.00 

.25 
1.00 
1.00 



Associate Professor 

Female, Ifhite 

Non-White 

Male, White 
Asian 

Other Minority 



.50 
1.00 

.08 



.25 
1.00 

.13 
.50 
1.00 



N/A 
N/A 

N/A 
N/A 
K/A 



Assistant Professor^/ 
Contract Faculty 

Female, White 

NonrWhite 

Male, White 
Asian 

Other Minority 



1.00 
1.00 

.50 
.50 
1.00 



1.00 
1.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 



1.00 
1.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 



ERIC 



^ CCC rates refer to CCC sampling frame and not to CCC population. 

^ Full Professor rank at UC and CSU and Tenured Faculty rank at CCC« 

^ Assistant Professor rank at UC and CSU and Non-Tenured Faculty rank at CCC. 
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tate^ except for Asian male Assistant Professors at CSO^ all of 
whom were included in the sample. Due to their large numbers, 
white male Professors had the lowest sampling rates. . 

Once the three samples were selected, the questionnaires were 
administered under the auspices of the respective segment 
administrations. Table II. B. 5 shows the number of faculty who 
responded to our questionnaire, by segment, rank, gender, and 
ethnicity. The footnotes to this table show the response rates. 
These response rates differed across segments, rank, gender, and 
ethnicity, as Table II. B. 5 shows. 

Sample Biases and Analysis Weights 

In order to yield unbiased results for a population, the 
stratified samples were analyzed typically in a weighted 
fashion. 28 ^ thorough analysis was conducted of several possible 
weighting schemes for each segment. These possible stratifica- 
tions were based upon various combinations of rank, gender, 
ethnicity, and di2:.^cipline. Also, we collapsed some categories 
across cells for some of these variables. By means of this 
analysis, it was determined that the same weighting procedure 
could be used for all three segments. The weighting procedure 
utilized a three-way stratification based upon rank, gender, and 
ethnicity. 



Some respondent? did not provide sufficient information 
about their ethnicity, gender or rank for weighting purposes. 
Since their questionnaire data could not be analyzed without 
analysis weights, they were treated as nonrespondents • 
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TABLE II. B. 5 



THE RESPONDING SAMPLE OF FACULTY BY RANK, GENTIR AND ETHNICITY 
(Number of Respoudents In Each Subgroup, and Percent of 
ToCal Saaple Represented by Those Respondents) 



Faculty In the Sample 



UC 



CSU 



ccci 







Z of Tot. 


# 


Z of Tot. 


# 


Z of 1 


Frofessors 














Paha 1 A Uh^ ha 


77 




1 AA 


yJt 


Zqh 






A 
"f 


IZ 




1 J 


9A 






1 
X 


^1 1 
sx» 




1 ▼ 


ZD 






0 


^1 1 

SXA 


A^ 








9 Native Asier. 


0 


oz 


4 


<1Z 


4 


<1Z 


Male . White 


149 




930 




9AA 


^AT 


. Hlsoanic 


24 


3Z 


74 


4Z 


40 


A2 


• Black 


13 




62 




90 

zy 


AT 


• Asian 


46 


62 


1 91 


7T 


31 

JX 


AT 
HA 


. Native Anier. 


0 


OZ 


14 


IZ 


0 


12 
XA 


Total Professors 


316 


43Z 


759 


40Z 


724 


84Z 


Assoc. Professors 














Female, White 


57 


8Z 


148 


8Z 






, Hispanic 


7 


IZ 


12 


IZ 






9 Black 


4 


IZ 


12 


IZ 






9 Asian 


2 


<1Z 


22 


IZ 






, Native Amer« 


1 


<1Z 


4 


<1Z 






Male , White 


33 


4Z 


133 


7?: 






, Hispanic 


11 


IZ 


38 


2Z 






9 Black 


6 


IZ 


32 


2Z 






, Asian 


11 


IZ 


52 


3Z 






, Native Amer. 


1 


<1Z 


7 


<1Z 







Total 

Assoc. Professors 



133 



17Z 



460 



25Z 



CCC tenured faculty are listed as Professors; probationary faculty are 
listed as Assistant Professors. 
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TABLE (Cont.) 



THE RESPONDING SAMPLE 9F FACULTY BY RANK, GENDER AND ETHNICITY 
(Number of Respondents in Each Subgroup » and Percent of 
Total Sample Represented by Those Respondents) 



Faculty in the Sample 







UC 




CSU 




CCC 






Z of Tot. 


# 


Z of Tot. 


# 


Z oi 1 


Asst. Professors 














Female, White 


39 


13 Z 


279 


15Z 


$8 


8Z 


, Hispanic 


4 


IZ 


12 


IZ 


2 


<1Z 


t Black 


2 


<1Z 


12 


IZ 


3 


<1Z 


» Asian 


6 


IZ 


17 


IZ 


9 


IZ 


, Native Amer. 


0 


OZ 


0 


OZ 


0 


OZ 


Kale , WhltL 


133 


18Z 


243 


13Z 


54 


5Z 


t Hispanic 


12 


2Z 


15 


IZ 


3 


<1Z 


, Black 


3 


<1Z 


14 


IZ 


4 


<1Z 


, Asian 


34 


5Z 


31 


2Z 


5 


IZ 


, Native Amer. 


0 


OZ 


3 


<1Z 


2 


<1Z 


Total 














Asst. Professors 


293 


^OZ 


626 


35Z 


150 


16Z 


TOTAL 


7421 


lOOZ 


1,8452 


lOOZ 


8743 looZ 



^ At UC» 16A6 faculty were sent questionnaires » and 49Z (806) of these 
responded. However^ 64 of the returned questionnaires did not include the 
requested information on ethnicity or gender , and these data were excluded from 
analysis. 

2 At CSUy 2738 faculty were sent questionnaires » and 87Z (2394) of these 
responded. However, 421 of thsse were lecturers or non-full time teachers, and 
128 of the returned questionnaires did not include information on ethnicity or 
gender; these data were excluded from analysis. 

^ At CCC, 1568 faculty were sent questionnaires; 60Z (948) responded. 
However, 74 questionnaires lacked information on pender or ethnicity; these data 
were excluded from analysis. 
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For each respondent who supplied Information on these three 
variables, an analysis weight was computed. This weight was 
obtained as the ratio of the appropriate cell frequency in 
Table II.B.l (the population frequency) to the corresponding cell 
frequency in Table II. B. 4 (the sampling rates). These weights 
compensated for the three major known biases (when compared to the 
population) introduced into the sample hy the stratified sampling 
plan. These biases were direct consequer* .s of intentional 
oversampling of femalr and minority facuj^y. 



2, Faculty Questionnaire peVv lopment 
and Administration 



The Questionnaire Development process 

Development of the faculty questionnaires followed a ten step 
process: 

1. Review of the research literature on faculty develop- 

ment/ in order to sharpen the study team's understanding 
of key issues and develop an initial list of development 
activities to be ^sked about in the questionnaire, 

2* Dis c ussions with segment personnel , to agree on what 
typ?ji of faculty members were to be included in the 
sample and hear segment views on topic areas or 
quesl:ions they would like to exclude or include (both 
subjects are discussed further below); to familiarize 
the instrument designers with terminology used by the 
segments when describing faculty development; and to 
discuss the types of knowledge that faculty members 
might have about such matters as the purposes and 
funding for their development activities, 

3, Exploratory fieldwork on campuses at each segment, to 
learn more about the range of development activities 
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undertaken by faculty, and what faculty might be 
expected to know about those activities* 



4* Preparation of draft instruments # tailored to faculty at 
eacn segment* A variation on the UC faculty 
questionnaire was also prepared for the medical school 
faculty at UC San Francisco. 

5* Advisory Committee review of the draft questionnaires 
with suggestions for substantive and format refinements • 



6. Revision of the draft questionnaires in respo'^se to 
suggestions made by Advisory Committee members* 

7* Field tests of the revised instruments conducted by each 
segment with selected faculty who were asked to complete 
the questionnaires, and comment on the extent to which 
they found the instruments easy to understand and 
answer* 

8. Instrument revision in response to information gained 
from the field test* 

9. Further instrument review by committees of the UC and 
CSU Academic Senate, and suggestions for additional 
refinements* 

10 • Final revision of the questionnaires and transmittal to 
each segment for reproduction and administration* 

At an early point in this process (see Step 2, above), 

agreements were reached with the segments and CPEC staff on the 

nature of the faculty respondents to be sampled, on limitations 

and exclusions in questionnaire coverage, and on ways in which to 

define disciplinary areas for purposes of sampling and analysis* 



Respondents to be Sampled 

Constraints on study time and resources made it necessary to 
focus on a faculty sample that would be most likely to yield the 
policy-relevant information desired, since attempting to do too 
much could endanger the effort to capture essential data* This 
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meant excluding from the sample faculty who had a low likelihood 
of participating in development activities^ or did not ordinarily 
spend much time teaching undergraduates. It also meant excluding 
from the sample a wide variety of administrative and support staff 
at each segment. Section ZZ.A., above, summarizes the agreements 
that were reached with regard to these issues. 

Limitations and Exclusions 

Because the University of California excluded research- 
related activities from its definition of faculty development, it 
was agreed that UC faculty would not be ar.kod any questions aboat 
their research-related activities, including the conduct or 
dissemination of research, activities designed to sharpen research 
skills, or scholarly activities designed to help faculty stay up 
to date in their disciplinary ai.«as. 

The University of California also requested that UC faculty 
not be asked to report on the number of hours they spent per week 
teaching undergraduate classes. This question was dropped from 
the faculty questionnaires for all three segments. 

Definitions of Disciplinary Areas 

As previously noted, the faculty sample was to be drawn by 
faculty area of specialization as well as by gender, ethnicity, 
and rank. Since there are a great many disciplinary specialties 
spread at each segment, it was agreed that the sampxw would be 
selected according to a small number of broad disciplinary areas. 
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each o£ which embraced a number of specialties. Each segment 
would then define the specialties that fell within each broad 
disciplinary ^^rea, in order to provide to the study team the 
number of full-tiice teaching faculty in each area. The discipli- 
nary areas agreed to were as follows^ 
University of California 

Life and Physical Sciences 

Social Sciences 

Fine Arts and Humanities 

Applied Life and Physical Sciences 

Applied Social Sciences 



California State University 

Life and Physical Sciences 

Social Sciences 

Fine Arts and Humanities 

Applied Life and Physical Sciences 

Applied Social Sciences 

Education 



California Community Colleges 

Life and Physical Sciences 

Social Sciences 

Fine Arts and Humanities 

Occupational Education 

Vocutional Education 

Basic Skills and Remedial Education 



Questionnaire Administration 

Under the terms of the study contract awarded by CVsud the 
segments were responsible for collecting all questionnaire ^n6 
survey data and providing computer«*readable analysis tapes to the 
contractor in a format the contractor would specify. CPEC signed 
agreements with each segment that outlined these responsibilities, 
provided funding assistance for these tasks, and specified limited 
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monetary penalties if clean data were not delivered to the 
contractor on time. In implementing these agreements, the 
segments took the following steps: 

1. Identified the faculty in the sample, according to a 
sampling algorithm provided by BW (discussed above). 

2. Reproduced enough copies of the faculty questionnaire 
for distribution to the faculty sample, from a repro* 
ducible provided by BW. 

3. Distributed the questionnaire and covering instructions 
to the faculty sample, through campus study liaison 
administrators. 

4. Sent follow-up reminder letters to the faculty sample in 
order to obtain the best possible response rate. 

5. Obtained completed questionnaires from a sample of **non- 
responding** faculty (discussed below in more detail). 

6. Collected completed questionnaires from faculty, entered 
questionnaire data on computer tape in a format 
specified by BW, and delivered the tapes to BW.29 

The Non-respondent sample ^ In order to estimate the 

reliability of survey responses, it was uecessary to know if those 

faculty who did not respond would have given different answers 

than those who did. In order to obtain this information, each 

campus was instructed to retrieve completed surveys from a smai.1 

sample of non-respondents. The following ptocedures were observed 

by each campus: 



o Surveys were distributed to the faculty sample. 
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29 Data entry was handled at tie segment level by DC and 
CCC, and initially decentralized to the campus level by CSU. When 
a number of CSD campuses began to have technical difficulties 
accomplishing this task in a timely manner, CSD and BW agreed chat 
the campuses would mail the completed questionnaires to BW, who 
would arrange for data entry and creation of the analysis tape. 
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o Callbacks were made in order to achieve the best 
possible response rates* 

o A date was specified for '•closing the window** — after 

which anyone who had not returned a completed survey was 
"officially" a non-respondent. 

o Campuses reported to theii segment offices the total 
number of faculty in their samples who were non- 
respon-^entS/ and the number of non-responding female and 
minority faculty. 

o The segment offices reported to BW the non-response 

rates for their systems, and the system-wide proportion 
of female and minority non-respondents. 

o BW determined the number of non-respondents system-wide 
who should be asked to complete the survey in order to 
obtain the information needed about the characteristics 
of the non-respondents. 

o BH instructed each system on how to have the campuses 

sample non-respondents. The samples were quota samples, 
in which the samples were complete when the required 
number of aon-respondents at each campus were reached. 

o The systems asked each campus to secure completed 

surveys from ♦•^ ; proportion of the total non-respondent 
sample equal tv that campus' proportion of the total 
sample (meaning that no campus had more than a few 
individuals to contact). 

o Each campus made personal contact with the necessary 
number of non-resoondents in order to secure completed 
surveys, and add a the data from these surveys to the 
data file it was preparing, coded as the non-response 
sample. 

o Completed questionnaires that were returned to campus 
officials after the date on which the "window nad 
closed," but were not from faculty who were part of the 
non-respondent sample, were treated as questionnaires 
from respondents, and included in the data base where 
time permitted. 
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C. THE CAMPOS L 'EL ANALYSIS 



1. CCC Campus Survey ll Population and Sample 

CCC Campus Su^ 3y I was sent to a sample of 26 colleges. 
Because only 13 colleges responded^ it was not possible to make 
reliable estimates of community college expenditures, or general 
statements about needs as viewed by campus administrators. Campus 
Survey ii was therefore sent to all 105 community colleges; it 
requested information restricted to these two categories. Sixty- 
four colleges responded to Campus Survey ll; these colleges were 
adequately representative of all the community colleges on the key 
dimensions of college ADA, metropolitan status, full- and part- 
time faculty PTE, and operating expenditures. 

The 64 colleges comprising the Campus Survey ii "sample" were 
compared to all community colleges using data supplied by the 
Office of the Chancellor. These comparisons are ahown below. 

ADA 

The average student ADA for all 105 community colleges in FY 
1985-86 (the fiscal year covered by the survey) wa3 6,324; the 
average student ADA for the sample colleges was 6,371. The Office 
of the Chancellor also categorizes each college as large, medium, 
or small; the comparison of the population to the sample according 
to this categorization is: 
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Population Sample 

Small 33% 30% 

Medium 42% 40% 

Large 25% 30% 



Metropolitan Status 

The Office of the Chancellor characterizes each college 
according to whether it serves a predominantly urban, rural, or 
suburban population. The comparison of the population to the 
sample according to this characterization is: 



Population Sam£lf 

Urban 17% 15% 

Rural 33% 33% 

Suburban 50% 52% 



Faculty PTE 

The average full-time faculty PTE for all 105 community 
colleges was 145; for the 64 sample colleges it was 149. The 
av-rage part-time faculty PTE for all colleges was 67; for the 
sample colleges it was 68. 

Operating expenditures 

Operating expenQitu^-As are available from the Office of the 
Chancellor at the diSwJict level only. Por ♦•his comparison, 
therefore, all multiple-college districts were excluoed. Average 
district operating ejjpenditures fur all 52 single college 
districts were $18,670,000 in PY 1985-86. Por the 34 single 
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college districts in the Campus Survey IJ sample, average 
operating expenditures in FY 1985-86 were $19,615,000. 



2. Campus Survey Development 
and Administration 



The Survey Development Process 

Development of the campus surveys followed a ten step 
process: 

1. Review of the research and descriptive literature on 
faculty development, in order to help develop questions 
and guidelines for survey respondents about programs and 
activities sponsored by colleges and universities. 

2. Discussions ?yith segment personnel , to gain additional 
knowledge about segment development programs and 
activities; to review what kinds and levels of informa- 
tion campus administrators would have access to; and to 
hear segment views on topics that should be included or 
excluded from the survey (discussed below) • 

3. Exploratory fieldwork on campuses at each segment, to 
learn more about the kinds of programs and acti ities 
sponsored by campuses (see also Section ll.B.2). 

4. Preparation of draft instrument s, tailored to each 
segment. ^ 

5. Advisory Committee review of the draft survey instru- 
ments, with suggestions for substantive and format 
refinements • 

6. Revision of the draft survey instruments in response to 
suggestions made by Advisory Committee members. 

?• Review of the revised instruments by campus represent* 
atives from each segment. Separate meetings were held 
with representatives from the majority of OC and CSO 
campuses, and with representatives from fourteen of the 
twenty-six community colleges in the study /.ample. At 
each meeting, the draft survey instruments were reviewed 
to insure that the concepts and language used were 
consistent with campus practices, and that campus 
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officials would be able to generate the information 
being requested* 

8. Revision of the survey instruments in light of informa- 
tion developed at the meetings with campus representa- 
tives, 

9. Advisory Committee Review of the revised instruments. 

10. Final revision of the instruments in response to 
Advisory Committee suggestions, and transmittal to each 
segment for reproduction and administration. 

The meetings with segment and campus representatives and 
feedback from the Advisory Committee led to a number of under- 
standings about how the campus surveys would be structured: 

1, Due to wide variation among campuses in recordkeeping 
practices and access to information, the survey would 
ask only for summary information in key categories, and 
would generally limit the amount of detail requested, 
particularly in the area of expendii ires . 

2« In requesting information on expenditures (e.g., on 

sources of funding), the survey would use each segment's 

unique accounting categories, rather than attempt to 
frame uniTorm categories across segments. 

3. Faculty affirmative action development activities would 
be treated as a separate category. Information on 
affirmative action programs and expenditures would be 
requested and reported on in addition to, rather than as 
part of, information on all other programs and program 
expenditures. 

4. No questior>s pertaining to research-related development 
programs, a::tivities or expenditure's would be asked at 
the University of California (see also Section II. B. 2). 

5. At the request of DC system-wide officials, no questions 
about development needs from the perspective of campus 
administrations would be asked on the UC surveys, t! 'jse 
questions were included in the surveys for CSO and CCC 
only. 
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Survey Administration 

As noted previously, the segments were responsible for 
collecting all questionnaire and survey data and providing 
computer-readable analysis tapes to the contractor. Accordingly, 
the segments took the following steps to administer the campus 
surveys: 

1. copies of the survey were reproduced and distributed by 
the segments to their campuses. 

2. Campus officials reproduced the survey for distribution 
to sub-campus administrative centers from which they 
needed information. 

3. Campus study liaison administrators worked with campus 
budget officials and other administrators in order to 
complete the survey instrument for each of their 
campuses. 

4. Segment officials followed up with campus liaisons to 
make sure the work would be completed on time, and 
independently provided information to BW on segment- 
sponsored development programs and segment expenditures. 

5. Completed surveys were sent by campuses to their segment 
offices, where the data were entered on computer tape 
and sent to BW.30 



CCC Campus urvey ii . As noted above, it was decided to send 
Campus Survey II to all community college after only thirteen of 
twenty-six colleges in the CCC sample completed the campus surveys 
described above, in preparation for the administration of CCC 
Campus Survey II, an informal group of community college CEO's and 
organizational leaders made contact with virtually all community 



As in the case of the faculty questionnaire, CSU campus 
surveys were sent directly to BW, where the data were entered and 
a computer analysis file was created. 
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college presidents, either directly or at various organizational 
meetings that had already been scheduled, to inform them of the 
importance of providing data for the study, and asking for their 
cooperation. The survey was reproduced by the CCC Office of the 
Chancellor, and sent to the colleges under a cover letter from the 
Interim Chancellor and the Executive Director of CPEC. This was 
an "eleventh hour" r^ttempt to secure enough data to allow reliable 
expenditure estiTiates for the community colleges (and reliable 
statements about campus* views of their needs), and the survey was 
restricted to a small number of straightforward questions on these 
topics. The colleges were asked to respond within eight days, and 
the majority did so, as described above. 

3. Approach to Estimating Expenditures 

Three considerations influenced the study's approach to 

estimating segmental expenditures for faculty development: 

1. The information must be useful to policy-makers. In 
particular, it should highlight the ^.xtent to which 
the segments use sto.te funds to support faculty 
development rither than competing objectives. 

2. The segments differ in key respects in their 
definitions of faculty development; analyses of 
segmental expenditures must account for these 
differences. 

3. Measurements of expenditures are susceptible to 
error due to inherent methodological complexities. 
Carapus budget records, for example, are not 
ordinarily organi-^ed in a way that permits ready 
identification of faculty development activities. 
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These issues are discussed below 



Policy-- Relevant Information 

State policymakers seek information that could help them 
decide how to respond to segmental requests for funding faculty 
development, in particular^ policymakers want to know how much 
state money is already being spent on these ^ctivities^ and what 
the state spends on their behalf compared to state spending in 
support of other programs in higher education. There are two ways 
in which this *:jaestion could be answered. Firsts the total rost 
of faculty development cc ^Id be estimated for each segment. This 
figure would be an approximate measure of the value of all 
resources committed to faculty development activities. It would 
include all direct expenditures; the dollar value of time spent by 
faculty, administrators, and support staff on development 
activities; and relevant overhead costs such as facilities and 
maintenance. (Cost data in the latter category would be extremely 
difficult for segment or campus pe'^sonnel to estimate.) The study 
has collected data on faculty time spent on development 
activities, as well as relevant salary information. These data 
could yield an estimate of the cost of faculty time spent on 
development, and, when combined with expenditure data, an 
approximation of the "total cost" of faculty development at each 
segment. This figure, however, would not be a sound guide to 
state policy decisions, since it would include costs (i.e., 
faculty time) incurred by the segments whether or not faculty 



developtpent activities take place , in this respect, for example, 
California higher education institutions differ markedly from the 
elementary/secondary system, in the K-12 schools, teacher 
salaries are predicated on a fixed amount of time to be spent on 
the job; additional time spent in faculty development activities 
(e.g., attending weekend workshops or evening courses) is paid for 
in addition to basic salaries, and then becomes an extra cost to 
the system. College and university instructors, on the other 
hand, receive no additional compensation for such activities; 
their woi'k weeks are ''expandable" to accommodate the extra time 
spent. 31 

A different approach to estimating faculty development costs 
is more likely to yield information that is directly relevant to 
policy decisions. Rather than report on the approximate value of 
all development activities, including the value of faculty time, 
an ostimate can be made of campus* and system-level expenditures 



31 Some K-12 faculty development takes place during school 
time. Classee are dismissed early and teachers spend the time in 
development activities. Except for expenditures that may be made 
for oucside speakers or discussion leaders, refreshments, etc. on 
these occasions, these programs do not represent an incremental 
cost to school districts, since their teachers are being paid the 
same amount whether they teach or participate in faculty develop- 
ment on those days. Similarly, tne community colleges may elect 
to participate in a 'flexible calendar" program that permits a 
college to reduce its 175 day academic year by up to 15 days (with 
no loss of state ADA support), in order co provide development 
activities for college faculty. 

The community colleges r<^semble the K-12 system in one other 
respect; Most community college faculty may increase their 
salaries by successfully completing units of higher education 
course credit beyond the level of their earned degree. These 
salary increments do represent an extra cost to their districts, 
and are reported on in Volume II. 
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made specifically for faculty development* These are incremental 
expenditures — those R.ade in addition to expenditures for other 
purposes. They represent monies that could be committed to other 
uses ~ or not spent ^^t all. Information collected on the sources 
of revenue used for these expenditures can reveal what fraction is 
paid for by state budget allocations and other state sources, and 
provide a picture of the marginal cost to the state of supporting 
a. ^ulty development in higher education. The study reports 
incremental expenditure figures useful for policy considerations. 

Segmental Differences 

As noted earliet and in Volume il, the segments do ncc share 
a common definition of faculty development, and have diffc*rent 
development priorities arising out of their distinct missions and 
histories. These differences must be taken into account in order 
to provide a balanced portrait of activities and expenditures. 

The University of California is designated by the state as 
the primary segment lor the conduct of research. Faculty time 
used for research or scholarship (e.g keeping current in a 
discipline or field) is considered a normal laculty responsibility 
in keeping with this mission, and is not treated as faculty 
development. UC reports on faculty development expenditures do 
not include any expenditures fo^ research or scholarship; they are 
restricted to programs for helping faculty improve instructional, 
assessment and advising skills, or develop curriculum. 
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The primary mission of the California State University is 
undergraduate and graduate in&truction through the Master's 
degree^ with research authorized where it is consistent with this 
function. The reality^ as we have noted elsewhere^ is that many 
departments at most campuses in the CSU system require their 
faculty to conduct and publish research as a condition for 
obtaining tenure and promotion^ and all faculty are expected to 
remain current in their fields. 32 Because instruction is offi-- 
cially the faculty's main function^ CSO considers faculty 
development to include support for research and scholarship as 
well as assistance with instruction, advising, assessment, and 
curriculum. Therefore, incremental expenditures reported by csu 
cover research-related activities. 

Though California Community College faculty are not required 
to conduct and publish research, they are expected to stay current 
in their fields, and to improve their teaching, assessment, 
advising, and curriculum development skills. Research is, 
however, considered a legitimate means for maintaining currency, 
and its support la treated as a form of faculty development, 
together with support for other forms of scholarship and the 
improvement of teaching and related skills. Thus, the CCC 
definition of professional development is similar to that of CSU, 



A few of the smaller campuses remain primarily 
"teaching" institutions, but from the perspective of the average 
faculty mei. 3r CSU feels very much like "UC plus a heavy teaching 
load." 
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and incremental expenditures reported by CCC also include 
research*related activities. 



Methodological Issues 

The estimation of faculty development expenditures is subject 

to a number of methodological complexities: 

o Faculty development is a pervasive activity at college 
and university campuses, and is often not susceptible to 
separate measurement. 

o Campus administrators are often unaware of activities 
that take place under school, department, or other 
auspices, and may therefore omit some programs when 
reporting on faculty development. 

o Facul development is a complex activity, and pertinent 
recorc re often unavailable, incomplete, or confounded 
with r .da kept for other purposes. 

o Faculty development is not always a clear and well* 
defined activity. Administrators may label activities 
as faculty development when they are not, or categorize 
activities incorrectly. 

Each of these issues is discussed briefly below. 



Pervasiveness . In its broadest sense, faculty development 
refers to activities that increasa faculty knowledge and skills; — 
that help them grow as professionals. Many of these activities 
are simply part of the fabric of the normal work day for the 
average faculty member. Conversations with colleagues, informal 
department colloquia or seminars, the ordering of ideas in 
preparation for teaching a class — all can contribute in small 
or large ways to professional growth. Few of thesa activities can 
bo ^'measured'* in any formal sense, and many faculty members do not 
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think of them as "development" activities at all. Thus, the 
study's approach of estimating incremental expenditures only must 
necessarily understate the true pervasiveness and scope of faculty 
development in higher education. 

Errors of omission . On large university and college 
campuses, the sheer scale of faculty activities makes it almost 
impossible for any given administrative office to keep track of 
all faculty development. Moreover, many programs are decentral- 
ized — supported by schools, colleges, and departments, or 
offered to individual faculty by ancillary campus service units 
(e.g. , computer, media, or resource centers). They exis*^, not as 
the result of a campus-wide plan, but as clusters of activities 
engaged in by faculty as opportunity and convenience permit. 
Inventories of faculty development, and associated estimates of 
expenditures, that are centrally collected (as was necessary in 
this study) are therefore subject to errors of omission — a 
failure to include some programs and activities that were simply 
overlooked by campus or even department administrators. 

Gaps in record-keeping , in general, college and university 
financi->l records are not designed to yield data on faculty 
development, since these programs are rarely pulled together as a 
separate spending category for campus administrative review. 
Because development activities are complex and decentralized, a 
wide variety of different administrative centers maintain 
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pertinent records^ and a campus '"survey" of expenditures may miss 
some records that should be included*33 Moreover, financial 
records may display expenses for standard budget categories such 
as salaries, fees, travel, etc., but provide little guidance as to 
what fraction of the expenditures in each category sho> id be 
allocated for faculty development activities. Campus reports 
based on such records will provide, at best, a rough estimate of 
overall expenditures. Finally, colleges, schools, and departments 
— particularly at OC — have discretionary funds, and no central 
records are kejpt of how these funds are all cated to faculty 
development. It was beyond th^ study's scope to attempt to 
collect subcompass ^ :penditure data (except for information 
available from the faculty questionnaire). 

Errors of assignment . Many people agree on the meaning of 
faculty development as a gv^neral concept, but disagree on how to 
apply that concept to specific activities. The problem is not 
just one of semantics, or of conceptual poverty. The reality is 
that the boundary between faculty development and other pro- 
fessional activities is often hard to distinguish, and categories 
created for t>.e convenience of description and classification 
often fail to capture che fluid and complex nature of these 



An Associate Dean at one campus w. ote that she had asked 
for information from the records of eight schools, the campus 
instructional resource center, the center for information systems 
and computing, and o'ffices responsible tor personnel, graduate 
studies and research, undergraduate studies, and educational 
planning and resources. 
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activities. We found substantial differences of understanding 
among university faculty and administrators about what constitutes 
faculty development activity, and how to classify that activity 
(e.g., as related to research, instruction, curriculum, etc.). 
Some differences in understanding were ameliorated by detailed 
instructions included with the study survey forms, and discussions 
with campus administrators (described in more detail in Sections 
II. A and II.C.2)« But these steps could not eliminate all 
possible sources of confusion, doubt, or varying interpretation. 

As the preceding discussion suggests, there are significant 
differences among campuses in the completeness and accuracy of 
expenditure estimates for faculty development. Because of these 
differences, and because there is ample evidence that many campus 
estimates are likely to be quite rough. Volume II reports incre- 
mental expenditure estimates at the system level, which helps to 
average out individual campus errors. While these estimates are 
necessarily still crude, they are consistent with the objectives 
of an exploratory study, and should provide adequate guidance for 
broad policy decisions when examined in conjunction with other 
information provided in the report. 
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III. STATISTICAL ESTIMATES 



This section provides a statistical context within which to 
interpret the key findings of the study, presented in Volumes i 
and II. A series of analyses were conducted to estimate three 
possible sources of variation that could influence the findings: 

A. Inter-subject variation — possible variation in 
responses associated with the measurement of key 
concepts through a sample of the population. 

B. Non-response bias — possible biases in the findings 
stemming from the failure of some faculty in the sample 
to respond to the faculty questionnaire. 

C. Gender and rank biases — possible biases in the 
findings stemming from different patterns of participa- 
tion in development activities on the part of faculty of 
different gender and rank. 

The results of these analyses are discussed below. 



A. INTER-SUBJECT VARIATION 

The study used the weighted sample means variables as the 
best estimates of all segment-level means, proportions, and 
percentages. Because a segment-level proportion is the mean of an 
indicator (i.e., a 0-1 variable), it can be estimated as the 
weighted sample mean of the analogous sample variable. Similarly, 
a segment-level percentage is simply 100 times the corresponding 
segment-level proportion. Thus, it can also be estimated with a 
weighted sample mean. Finally, due to different numbers of 
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respondents per questionnaire item, the sample means were 
calculated over varying numbers of respondents. 

Th^ findings associated with the samples can misrepresent the 
population in a variety of ways relating to the variance around 
the response categories and errors stemming from aggregating 
sample responses. The analysis was concerned in particular with 
possible sampling errors in findings related to two key study 
concepts: 1) the proportion of faculty who participated in 
development activities, and 2) the amount of time devoted by 
faculty to development activities. 

Standard error terms, based on a 95% confidence interval, 
were calculated to estimate the sampling error. 34 xhe analyses 
revealed that small error terms were associated with the measure- 
ment of participation in faculty development (i.e«,the average 
number of faculty who reported they engaged in faculty development 
accivities), for all three segments* The error terms were 
particularly small for the CSO sample because of the large numbers 
of respondents. 



3^ Variances were estimated with the same data that were 
used to estimate the means* Each variance was estimated using the 
standard formula for the variance of a weighted mean under the 
assumption of homoscedasticity across weighing strata. This 
formula is slightly conservative in our case because it allows a 
contribution to the overall variance by respondents in sampling 
cells with a 100 percent response rate. The variance formula used 
was : 

sum of squared weights 

Variance » — - x var(of a single obs) 

(sum of weights) squared 
where Var (of a single obs) is the weighted sample variance. 
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of necessity, there was greater variation associated with 
reported amounts of time devoted to faculty development; there is 
inherently more variation in the amount of time spent in develop- 
ment activities than in the decision whether or not to partici- 
pate* Thus, when faculty reported that they engaged in private 
study, or enrolled in courses, they were reporting on clusters of 
activities, and within each cluster there were undoubtedly wide 
variations in the amount of time required by the activities in 
question. Error terms reported for the amount of time devoted to 
development therefore reflect these sources of response variation 
more than sampling errors. Moreover, only those respondents who 
participated in a given development activity were asked about the 
time they spent on the activity. Consequent-.y, the number of such 
respondents was less than the responding sample n, and the 
standard error is expected to be greater. 

Tables III.l through III. 12 present the error terms and 
associated 95% confidence intervals for the measurement of mean 
faculty participation in development activities and faculty time 
spent on development . 35 xhe data reported in the tables, even 
taking into account the variation in responses within a category, 
appear to support the findings as reported in Volumes I and II. 
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35 For ease of reference, each table is footnoted to its 
counterpart in Volume ll. 
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TABLE III.l 

STANDARD ERRORS FOR 
ESTIMATES OF FACULTY DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITY 
March 31, 1986-April 1, 1987 
Broad Measures, Instruction-Related Development Only 

oci 



95Z Confld. 
SAMPLE STD Interval 
MEAN ERROR HIGH LOW 



X of Faculty Reporting Some 
Form of Development Activity 



65Z 



2.0 Z 60Z 70Z 



Average Hours Per Year Per 
Participating Faculty Member 
Devoted to Development Activity 



134 



33.7 Z 68 200 



Average Hours Worked Per Week 



602 



Average Proportion of Work Year Spent 
on Faculty Development if Facultjr 
Work 44 Weeks Per Year 3 



.05 



.OIZ .02 .08 



^ See Volume II, Table LV.7 

^ According to official UC documents, the faculty work week is 60 hours 
(see Chapter III.B). UC officials denied a request to include a question on the 
faculty questionnaire asking respondents about their average work week. 

The number of weeks in a work year is an arbitrary assumption used only 
for the purpose of placing professional development hours into a year's context. 
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TABLE III. 2 



STANDARD ERRORS FOR 
ESTIHATES OF FACULTY DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITY 
March 31, 1986-April 1, 1987 
Broad Measures, Instruction- and Research-Related Development 

csui 



95Z Confld. 
SAMPLE STD Interval 

MEAN ERROR HIGH LOW 



Z of Faculty Reporting Some 
Form of Development Activity 



95Z 



1.0 Z 93Z 97Z 



Average Hours Per Year Per 
Participating Faculty Member 
Devoted to Development Activity 



259 



26.3 Z 210 313 



Average Hours Worked Per Week 



49 



1.2 Z 46.6 51.4 



Average Proportion of Work Year Spent 
on Faculty Development If Faculty 
Work 44 Weeks Per Year^' 



.12 



.OIZ .11 .17 



1 See Volume II, Table V.7 

^ The number of weeks in a work year Is an arbitrary assumption used only 
for che- purpose of placing professional development hours into a year's context. 
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TABLE III. 3 



STANDARD ERRORS FOR 
ESTIMATES OF FACULTY DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITY 
March 31, 1986-AprH 1, 1987 
Broad Measures, Instruction- and Research-Related Development 

CCC^ 



SAMPLE 
MEAN 



STD 
ERROR 



95% Confld. 

Interval 
HIGH LOW 



X of Faculty Reporting Some 
Form of Development Activity 



93 Z 



1.0 X 



91X 95X 



Average Hours Per Year Per 
Participating Faculty Member 
Devoted to Development Activity 



183 



46.0 X 92 273 



Average Hours Worked Per Week 



41 



3.0 X 35 46 



Average Proportion of Work Year Spent 
on Faculty Development If Faculty 
Work 44 Weeks Per Year^ 



.10 



.02Z .10 .17 



^ See Volume II, Table VI. 6 

^ The number of weeks In a work year Is an arbitrary assumption used only 
for the purpose of placing professional development hours Into a year's context. 
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TABLE III. A 



STANDARD ERRORS FOR 
ESTIMATED FACULrZ PARTICIPATION IN DEVELOPMENT 
March 31, 1986-Aprll 1, 1987 
Specific Activities, Instnictloo-Related Development Only 



Estlaated Z of Faculty Engaged 
In Development Activity 



Type of Activity 


SAMPLE 
MEAN 


STD 
ERROR 


95Z Confld. 

Interval 
HIGH LOW 


Videotaping of Own Teaching 


6Z 


IZ 


AZ 


8Z 


Observation of Peer's Classes 


20Z 


2Z 


161 


AHm 


Direct Assistance from 
Faculty Development Specialists 


7Z 


IZ 




91 


Mentoring Program as Mentor 


5Z 


IZ 




IT 


Mentoring Program as Mentored 


IX 


IZ 


OX 


IX 


Studying Specialized Faculty Development 
Materials (e.g., articles, training videos) 


36Z 


3Z 


31Z 


AlZ 


Developing, Preparing and/or Teaching 
Experimental or New Courses and Curricula 


33 Z 


2Z 


28Z 


38 Z 


Attending On-Campus Course 
for Faculty Development 


6Z 


IZ 


3Z 


8Z 


Attending Off-Campus Course 
for Faculty Development 


3Z 


IZ 


2Z 


5Z 


Participating In On-Campus Conferences, 
Seminars, etc. Contributing to Fac. Devel. 


14 Z 


2Z 


lOZ 


18Z 


Participating In Off-Campus Conferences, 
Seminars, etc. Contributing to Fac. Devel. 


19Z 


2Z 


15Z 


23 Z 


Attending Summer Institute 


2Z 


IZ 


IZ 


3Z 


Other 


7Z 


IZ 


AZ 


lOZ 



See Volums II, Table IV.8 



TABLE III. 5 



STANDARD ERRORS FOR 
ESTIMATED FACULTY PARTICIPATION IN DEVELOPMENT 
March 31, 1986-AprH I, 1987 
Specific Activities, Instruction- and Research-Related Development 

csui 



Estimated Z of Faculty Engaged 
In Development Activity 



Type of Activity 


CAIyTDT 17 

oAririju 
MEAN 


ERROR 


95Z Confld 

Interval 
HIGH LOW 


VXOcO bcipXIl^ OX vWu XcaCiimg 






lOZ 


15Z 


Observation of Feer^s Classes 


18Z 


IZ 


15Z 


21 Z 


Direct Assistance from 
Faculty Development Specialists 


13Z 


IZ 


IIZ 


16Z 


Mentoring Program as Mentor 


IIZ 


IZ 


8Z 


13Z 


ncuto«^xu|{ r^jtv^f^ttui CIS neuuoxea 




IT 




OA 


Materials (e.g.» articles^ training videos) 


51Z 


21 


47Z 


55Z 


Developing » Preparing and/or Teaching 
Experimental or New Courses and Curricula 


51Z 


21 


47Z 


55Z 


Attending On^-Campus Course 
for Faculty Development 


16Z 


IZ 


13 Z 


19S 


Attending Off*-Campus Course 
for Faculty Development 


19Z 


IZ 


16Z 


21Z 


Participating In On-*Campu8 Conferences^ 
Seminars^ etc. Contributing to Fac« Devel. 


48Z 


2Z 


45 Z 


52Z 


Participating In Off^Campus Conferences » 
Semliiars^ etc. Contributing to FaCc Devel. 


74 Z 


2Z 


71Z 


77Z 


Attendlug Summer Institute 


7Z 


IZ 


5Z 


9Z 


Other 


17Z 


IZ 


14Z 


20Z 



1 See Volume II, Table V.8 
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I'ABLE III. 6 



STANDASL ERRORS FOR 
ESTIMATED FACULTY PARTICIPATION IN DEVELOPMENT 
March 31, 1986-Aprll 1, 1987 
Specific Activities, Instruction- and Research-Related Development 

ccci 



Estimated X of Faculty Engaged 
in Development Activity 



Type of Activity 


SAMPLE 
MEAN 


STD 
ERROR 


95Z Confid 

Interval 
HIGH LOW 


Videotaping of Own Teaching 


14 Z 


2Z 


IIZ 


172 


Observation of Peer's Classes 


26Z 


2Z 


23 Z 


30 Z 


Direct Assistance from 
Faculty Development Specialists 


17Z 


2Z 


14Z 


20% 


Mentoring Program as Mentor 


8Z 


IZ 


6Z 


lOZ 


Mentoring Program as Mentored 


6Z 


IZ 


4Z 


8Z 


Studying Specialized Faculty Development 
Materials (e.g., articles, training v^ideos) 


65Z 


2Z 


61Z 


69Z 


Developing, Preparing and/or Teaching 
Experimental or New Courses and Curricula 


50Z 


2Z 


45Z 


54 Z 


Attending On-Campus Course 
for Faculty Development 


20Z 


2Z 


16Z 


23% 


Attending Off-Campus Course 
for Faculty Development 


30Z 


2Z 


26Z 


34Z 


Participating in On-Campus Conferences, 
Seminars, etc. Contributing to Fac Devel. 


49Z 


2Z 


44Z 


53 Z 


Participating la Off-Campus Conferences, 
Seminars, etc. Contributing to Fac. Devel. 


69Z 


2Z 


68Z 


76 Z 


Attending Summer Institute 


9Z 


IZ 


6Z 


IIZ 


Other 


12Z 


IZ 


9Z 


15Z 



1 See Volume II, Table VI. 7 
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TABLE III. 7 



STANDARD ERRORS FOR 
ESTIMATED FACULTY PARTICIPATION IN DEVELOPMENT 
March 31, 1986-April 1, 1987 
Overall Measures, Instruction-Related Deyelopment Only 

uci 



Estloated Z of Faculty 
Engaged in 
Deyelopment Activity 



Type of Activity 



SAMPLE STD 
MEAN ERROR 



95Z Confid. 
Interval 
HIGH LOW 



No Faculty Development Activity 



352 



22 



302 402 



Only Engaged in Private-Study 



182 



22 



142 222 



Only Attended Conferences, Seminars, etc. 
and/or Engaged in Private-Study 



102 



22 



72 132 



Only Participated in Program. Activity 



212 



22 



162 242 



Participated in Program. Activity and 
Conferences or Private Study 



162 



22 



13 2 202 



1002 



^ See Volume II, Table IV. 9 
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TABLE III. 8 



STANDARD ERRORS FOR 
ESTIMATED FACULTY PARTICIPATION IN DEVELOPMENT 
March 31, 1986-April 1, 1987 
Overall Measures, Instructloo-and Research-Related Development 

CSUl 



Type of Activity 



Estimated X of Faculty 
Engaged In 
Development Activity 



SAMPLE STD 
MEAN ERROR 



9SZ Confld. 

Interval 
HIGH LOW 



No Faculty Development Activity 



5Z 



31 71 



Only Engaged In Private-Study 



5Z 



3X 6X 



Only Attended Conferences, Seminars, etc. 
«nd/or Engaged In Private-Study 



ZIX 



2X 



28Z 35Z 



Only Participated In Program. Activity 



8Z 



IX 



ex lox 



Participated In Program. Activity and 
Conferences or Private Study 



51Z 



2X 



47Z 54Z 



lOOZ 



^ See Volume II, Table V.9 
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TABLE III. 9 



STANDARD ERRORS FOR 
ESTIMATED FACULTY PARTICIPATION IN DEVELOPMENT 
March 31, 1986-April 1, 1987 
Overall Measures, Instruction- and Research-Related Development 

ccci 



Estimated Z of Faculty 
Engaged in 
Development Activity 



Type of Activity 



SAMPLE STD 
MEAN ERROR 



95Z Confid. 

Interval 
HIGH LOW 



No Faculty Development Activity 



7Z 



IZ 



5Z 9Z 



Only Engaged in Private-Study 



5Z 



IZ 



3Z 7Z 



Only Attended Conferences, Seminars, etc. 
and/or Engaged in Private-Study 



25Z 



2Z 



21 Z 28Z 



Only Participated In Program. Activity 



5Z 



IZ 



3Z 7Z 



Participated In Program. Activity and 
Conferences or Private Study 



58 Z 



2Z 



5AZ 62Z 



lOOZ 



1 See Volume II, Table VI. 8 
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TABLE III. 10 



STANDARD ERRORS FOR 
ESTIMATED FACULTY TIME SPENT ON DEVELOPMENT 
March 31, 1986-Aprll 1, 1987 
Overall Measures, Instruction-Related Development Only 



Average Number of Hours Per 

Tear of Development 
Activity for Participating 
Faculty 



Type of Activity 



SAMPLE 
MEAN 



STD 
ERROR 



95Z Confld. 

Interval 
HIGH LOW 



Only Engaged In Private-Study 



131 



65. 3Z 



2.5 258.6 



Only Attended Conferences, Seminars, etc. 



30 



27.82 -21.8 87.1 



Only Attended Conferences and Private-Study 231 93 .8Z 17.2 384.9 



Only Participated In Program. Activity 



114 



55.72 



4.5 222.8 



Participated In Program. Activity 
and Conferences or Private-Study 



173 



75. 4Z 22.6 318.1 



See Volume II, Table IV. 10 
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TABLE III. 11 



STAMDARO ERRORS FOR 
ESTIMATED FACULTY TIME SPENT ON DEVELOPMENT 
March 31, 1986-Aprll 1, 1987 
Overall Measures, Instruction- and Research-Related Development 

csui 



Average Number of Hours Per 

Year of Developoent 
Activity for Participating 
Faculty 



Type of Activity 



SAMPLE 
MEAN 



STD 
ERROR 



95Z Confld. 

Interval 
HIGH LOW 



Only Engaged In Private-Study 



202 



105. IZ -10.9 401.2 



Only Attended Conferences, Seminars, etc. 



66 



15.8Z 21.4 83.5 



Only Attended Conferences and Private-Study 258 53. 3Z 142.5 351.6 



Only Participated in Program. Activity 



224 



88. 4Z 48.9 395.2 



Participated in Program. Activity 
and Conferences or Private-Study 



317 



38. IZ 256.1 397.4 



^ See Volume II, Table V.IO 
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TA?LE Ii: .12 



STAi^DARD ERUORS FOR 
ESTIMATED F*:CULTY TIME SPENT ON DEVELOPMENT 
»iarch 31, 1986-April 1, 1987 
Overall Measures, lustructlon" and Researchr-Related Development 

ccci 



Average Number of Hours Per 

Year of Development 
Activity for Participating 
Faculty 



Type of Activity 



SAMPLE 
MEAN 



STD 
ERROR 



95Z Confld. 

Interval 
HIGH LOW 



Only Ergaged In Prlvate-Study 



190 257. 3Z -321.5 687.1 



Only Attended Conferences, Seminars, etc. 



40 



17. 7Z -5.2 69.2 



Only Attended Conferences and Private-Study 169 9A.6Z -31.6 339.4 



Only Participated In Program. Activity 



275 239. 5Z -207.4 731.3 



Participated In Program. Activity 
and Conferences or Private-Study 



201 



58. 3Z 92.1 321.8 



^ See Volume II, Table VI. 9 
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B. NON-x^BSPONSS BIAS 



To assess potential errors stemming from incomplete responses 
from the selected faculty sample^ a follow-up study of non- 
respondents was conducted. As discussed above in Section II.B.2, 
a snail proportion of the faculty sample in each segment who had 
not returned completed questionnaires by a specified date were 
again asked to complete and return questionnaires • The completed 
instruments from this group were then analyzed in order to 
ascertain whether differences in their responses were great enough 
to suggest possible biases in our reported measures based on the 
responding sample. These analyses were confined primarily to the 
UC system, since there were very few CSU non-respondents, and CCC 
did not provide adequate non-respondent data. 

Analysis first centered on rates of participation by rank and 
gender. Results suggest that females at the Assistant Professor 
level might have participated less than stated in the findings 
(pi.07, Chi Square with 4df « 8.56 on an n of 13). There were no 
statistically significant findings for faculty at other ranks. 
Table III. 13 presents the data from this analysis (note the small 
non-response sample sizes) . 

Looking then at patterns of participation reported by the 
non-respondent faculty sample, we see no major apparent differen- 
ces with patterns reported by the responding sample. There was a 
small difference for female Assistant Professors, who reported 
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TABLE III. 13 



ANALYSIS OF NON-RESPONDENT PARTICIPATION RATES 
BY RANK AND GENDER 
UC 



Rank Gender n Chl.Sq. (4df ) 



Full 


P 


4 


1.42 




M 


10 


5.01 


Assoc 


F 


5 


2.65 




M 


7 


6.40 


Assist 


P 


13 


8.56 




H 


11 


4.15 






Total 50 





j< .07 



li^x 101 



FRir 



somewhat less participation in programmatic activities (e.g., 
videotaping their teaching), and in programmatic combined with 
other activities. Altogether , there was minimum evidence of non- 
response bias. 



C. GENDER AND RANK BIASES 



A multiple logistic regression analysis was performed to 
assess the effects of gender and rank on participation in faculty 
development. These logistic functions were fit by segment using a 
weighted least squares method. All calculations were performed 
with the Statistical Analysis System (SAS) procedure CATMOD. 

Fully saturated models with gender and rank as main effects 
were fit to the data reflecting participation in faculty develop- 
ment. Three levels of faculty development were used: no faculty 
development, participation in a single activity, and participation 
in multiple activities. For each regression, the no faculty 
development level was chosen as the base level, in other words, 
for each segment two logistic functions were estimated: one each 
for the single activity and multiple activity levels relative to 
the no development activity level. 
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The results of this analysis indicate that for both UC and 
CSU, female Assistant Professors tended to engage in the most 
faculty development (multiple activities), and male Full Profess 
ors tended to participate least,36 



3^ The multiple logistic regression SAS/CATMOD tables are 
not shown here; they are technically complex and of interest 
primarily to professional statisticians. 
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Office of the president 
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Dr. Saul Geiser, Coordinator 
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Office of Employee Relations 
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Senate Finance Committee 
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Senate Education Committee 
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university of California 
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APPENDIX B 
EXAMPLES OP DATA COLLECTION INSTRUMENTS 

Separate faculty- and campus-level data collection instru- 
ments were created for each segment, and a modified faculty 
questionnaire was prepared for distribution at UC San Francisco, 
which was the only medical school included in the study. An 
additional campus-level survey (Campus Survey n) was also sent to 
all the community colleges. This survey covered a subset of 
questions that had been asked in Campus Survey I (the survey sent 
to the original sample of 26 colleges), and it included a revised 
and enlarged set of instructions. 

The study thus employed a total of eight separate data 
collection instruments — three faculty questionnaires, three 
campus-level surveys, the OCSF faculty questionnaire, and the CCC 
Campus Survey II. Wherever possible, the same question wording 
and format were used across segments, though differences in 
segmental characteristics necessitated a number of adjustments. 

Because the inclusion in this volume of all ei^ht data 
collection instruments would create considerable bulk and 
redundancy, we provide below copies of the campus-level survey and 
faculty questionnaire useu at CSU, as examples of the Instruments 
employed by the study at all three segments. 
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SURVEY 
ON 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



AT CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



April 1, 1987 



HERMAN, WEILER ASSOCIATES 



IOC 



I 

INDIVIDUAL FACULTY QUESTIONNAIRE 

I 

The California PostS(«ondaiy Education Commission (CPEC), under a directive from the state legislature, 
i|stadying faculty' professional development in all three segments of California higher education. CPEC has 
^jptracted with Bennan, W*:iler Associates, an independent policy research &m, to assist tl^m with this study. 

^ objective of the study is to find out* 

I 



1. how much professi<maI development occurs for faculty; 

2. what it costs; 

3. iT^tldaidsofdevelopment activities take place; and 

4. what the development needs are. 



J CPEC will use tiiis information as the basis for developing policy xecommendations to the legislature and 
: Department of Hnance regarding future levels of state support for professional development in post-secondaiy 
ucation. Your participation and candid response will be essential for formulation of future 
|wUcy« The infonnaticm you provide, along with the results of another surv^ at the administrative level and 
Sditional findings tx>m field work, will be used to help formulate state policy on support for faculty 
JK^ek^nnent at California's public colleges and universitites. 

j| I^FINina^ OF FROFESSmAL DEVELOPMENT 

The study assumes that professional development should be deflned broadly to Include a 
ide variety of activities that faculty engage in to maintain and improve their instructional 
ities, their research skillSt and their disciplinary imovdedge. These activities include improviTig 
ling ^e. inqffoving or refining instructional skills to increase student teaming^ arkl cufriculum development 
learning how to augment or improve a broad program of study or how to create or improve course 
~ *s); and research^rriated activities, ^e. acquiring skills needed to do research, and conducting research or 
ig research findings or staying current in your field or discipline). 

H QUESTIONNAIRE DESIGN 

This questionnaire is designed to collect quantitative information only. Many faculQ^ development 
Mtivities are infomial and not susceptible to quantitative measurement In addition to this survey we will be 
Boducting site-based fbldwock in cnder to achieve a better understanding of these a^ 

You are part of a carefiiUysdected sample of faculty on your campus which is being asked to complete 
question* naire as part of the CPEC study. Your answers will be entirely confidential and anonymous; only 
:gate survey data will berqxmed 

tThis questicmnah^ kx>ks bulky, but many of die questions art multiple choice and ihey are formatted to be 
swered easily. We estinurte it should take you about 20 minutes to complete the questionnaire. We would 
greatly appreciate your taking this time to answer the questions. When vou complgte the guestionTiaire. please 
■turn it to vcmr camnus liaison. 




Ssqi 



I 
I 
I 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR PARTICIPATION 
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1. WHAT PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT ACITVmES HAVE YOU PARTICIPATED IN DURING 

WLi^f?B5SJS/S^' W^!!^ 31. 1986. and APRIL 1. 1987. THAT INVOLVED 

EITHER (a) RESEARCH or (b) CURRTCin.TTM DEVFJ.nPMFNT ©r (c) EFFORTS rn tmp rov^ 
YQURQWNINSTRUaiONAT'AB£mESo?^^^^^ 

not include training teaching assistants or itadcn. unless this activity entailed learning how to train them.) 

Please look it the activities listed in Table 1, on the facing page. If vou participated in anv nf the artiviti><; f p 
Table 1 . please 

• Indicate (in die bracket) each activiQr in which you participated; 

• Select your objectivc(s) for participating in the activity fitom among 
the objectives listed below; and enter it/them in ColuTnn A 

• Enter the total time the activity entailed during the academic year in CdmmLE; and 

• Lidicate how effective the activity was in meeting your objective, in Column C 

TO INDICATE ACTIVITY OBJECTIVES 
Please take t minute or so to familiarize yourself with the objectives below. 

Then enter the number of the objective that most closely fits your main objective for the activity into space under 
"MMn Qbj." If there was a second objective for the activity, please put the number of that objective in the space 

matlrfA SccondOh^. 

IF NONE OF THESE OBJECTIVES FIT, PLEASE USE THE 'OTHER' CATEGORY (OBJECTIVE 12 OR 
13, BELOW) AND WRITE THE DEHNmON IN THE SPACE PROVIDED. i^-J'^v.iivt. iz uK 

List of Objectives 

liQ Objective 

Improving instructional abilities 

1 Improving teaching style or sidlls in presenting material in the classroom 

2 Improving ability to use technology, computers, or audio-visual aids in the classroom 

3 Enhance awareness of adult development or learning theory 

Developing curricula 

4 Devetopingcuiricula or revising courses 

Addressing students* learning needs 

5 Lnproving skills in assessing learning needs or student progress 

6 Developing awareness of the cultural perspectives affecting the learning styles of ethnic 
minorities 

7 Devdq>ing skills in teaching students with limited English proficiency 

Increasing knowledge or maintaining currency 

8 Learning a new discq>line or field 

9 Keeping cunent in a discipline or field 

10 Cortributing knowledge U)tfie field 

11 Enhancing research sl^ 

12 Other? Please specify: 

13 Other? Plea"; specify: 



INOTE. this list of activities dfiCLIlfil include on- or off-campus seminars, conferences, symposia, etc. We will 
ask about these activities in a later question.] 
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I 

Table i 

I PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 
(TEACHING, CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, RESEARCH) 

l|you did not participate m anv of the activities please eheeV hem [] and proceed to Question 3 on V^ ^ t^ ^ ± 

Column A Column B Column C 

IYourmainobjective(s) Total time you Effectiveness in 

for an activity q)ent (including — Meeting your Objectives — 

(See facing page for maldng arrange- [1 2 3 4 5] 

Check Activities in which the objective number) ments ) liot Snmg Mod Vgry Extremfjiv 

Iwpajticipatri Main Secoiid 3/31/86-4/1 /«7 

11 Qiu, Qbj. 

UVideot^nng of your teaching Objective* tothrs. 1 2 3 4 5 

n Observation of peers* classes Objective* tothrs. 1 2 3 4 5 

|0>o not include Ae observations you 
mi^t make in evaluating peers for retention or promotion) 

I] Direct assistance from spe- Objective* tothrs. 1 2 3 4 5 

1ciaIistsattheUnivX:ollege, 
e.g.. Teacher Resource C^ter or 
Researdh/Gnnt Center specialist 

f Mentcnng];>rogram,as, Objective* tothrs. 1 2 3 4 5 

mentor, oo instructional abilities 



I 



Mentoring program^ as Objective* tothrs. 1 2 3 4 5 

mentcxfidf on instructi<mal abilities orrKcarch 

listndying specialized mat* Objective* tothrs. 1 2 3 4 5 

trials (e.g^ books, training films, vicieolapes St articles) 

■I)evdoi»ng,incparingto Objective* tothrs. 1 2 3 4 5 

teach &J<x teachmg experimental or new'cours^ md curricula 

•Oo^an^nis course for im^ve* Objective* tothrs. 1 2 3 4 5 
ment in mstructional abilities, 
curricolar development, or enhancing research capabilities 
■if yoo attended more than 1 course, please check here for the first, 
■and use the "other*" c^ategoiy for the second course) 

fQff*canq>us course for impnv Objective* tothrs. 1 2 3 4 5 
ving instructiooal abilities, 
developing curricula, or research skiUs 

fOOr you attended more than 1 coune, please check here for the fint, 
and use the **o«her'' category for the second course) 

n Summer institute Objective* tothrs. 1 2 3 4 5 

||other?Please specify Objective* tothrs. 1 2 3 4 5 



ON CAMPUS-COURSES 

2, If yott checked that you participated in one or more ON-CAMPUS COURSES, please answer parts a, b, 
and c bdow. Otherwise , please continue with Ouestion 3 . below. 

a. Was Ac fee waived for the first course you attended? 
[1 1.YCS 

[] 2. No 

b. Was the fee waived for the seccmd course you attended? 
[] l.Yes 

[] 2. No 

[] 9. Not Applicable 

c. Was the fee waived for Ae third additional courses you attended? 
[1 lYcs 

[] INo 

[] 9.NotAppHcable 

Tbe questions below primarily concern RFsr.ARrH by which we mean creating and/or 
disggminating new Icnowledge in a discipline or professional field, or staviny current in your 
iield 

3a. Between March 31, 1986 and April 1, 1987, on the average, how numy hours per week do you expend on 
all your professional duties, including teaching, research, advising students, participating in faculQ^ 
meetings, etc? 

average hrs per week during Summer all duties 

average hrs per wedc during Academic Year on all duties 

3b. Did you conduct research during either the Academic Year ~ fiom August 15, 1986 to April 1, 1987, or 
during the Summer of 1986 (either on or ofF-can^us)? 

tl DYes 

[] 2) No (Please continue with Question 6 on Page 6) 

3c. Please indicate below during which period (if any) this research occurred, and the average number of 
hours per week that you engaged in it 

[] 1. Academicyear hoursperweek 

[] 2. Summer hoursperweek 



12/ 

4 



What was the source of support for your time in these research activities? Please place a check mark in 
both the Academic year and Summer columns, as the sources of support might be different. 



Acad. 
Year 


Sum- 
mer 




I J 


[J 


1 . Federal grant or contract 


[J 


[J 


2. State grant or contract 


[J 


[] 


3. I^vate contract 


[] 


[] 


4. Campus or CSU system funding 


[] 


I] 


5. No funding 


[] 


[] 


6. Other, Please specify: 


If you conducted research during the .'cademic year, did you have released or assigned time to engage in 
tiiese activities? 


Yes 






[ ] 2. No 
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OFF-CAMPUS PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPNSENT ACTIVITIES 

6. How many OFP.rAMPiis activities as (a) conferences, professional meetings, workshops, seminar 
series, symposia, lectures, and retreats, (b) courses, or (c) summer institutes did you participate in, 
between March 31, 1986 and April 1, 1987? Please count only those which were speeifiraHv directed 
fowarri impmving instructional skills, itr.prnving cuTricnlar develnpment. enhancing resgarrh sVi'lj^, 
keeping current in vour field or discipline. (Please do include retreats for discussion of departmental, 
campus, or universiQr matters.) 

# off-campus. (If none, please continue with question 7 on page 10) 

IF YOU ENGAGED IN ANY OF THESE ACTIVITIES, PLEASE COMPLETE TART.F r For each 
conference, workshop, (etc.), course or summer institute - up to five such events -- we would like you to: 

• Check (in the bracket) the type of activity it was; 

• Enter the length of time you attended the event (including travel); 

• Indicate the costs of attending; 

• Indicateapproxinuutely what percent of funds came from Resources listed; 

• Indicate your objective(s) for participating in the activity, from among those listed below. 

TO INDICATE COSTS 

We realize this may be difficult, but it will assist with decisions regarding funds allocation. Therefore, please 
provide the best information you can. 

If you attended a conference and a workshop attached to it, both of which were relevant to instructional 
in^irovement; please list both, but attribute the costs to the conference. We have provided a box under costs to 
accomodate this possibility. 

TO INDICATE ACTIVITY OBJECTIVES 

Enter the number of the objective diat most closely fits your main objective for the activity into space under "Main 
Obj" If there was a second objective for the activity, please put die number of Uiat objective in the space marked 
"Second Ohf." IF NONE OF THESE OBJECTIVES HT, PLEASE USE THE 'OTHER' CATEGORY 
(OBJECmVE 12 OR 13, BELOW) AND WRITE THE DEFINITION IN THE SPACE PROVIDED. 

List of Objectives 

liQ Objective 

Improving instructional abilities 

1 improving teaching Style or skills in presenting material in the classroo 

2 Improving abih'ty to use technology, computers, or audio-visual aids in the classroom 

3 Enh^ice awareness of adult development or learning theory 
Developing curricula 

4 Developing curricula or revising courses 
Addressing students' learning needs 

5 bnproving skills in assessing learning needs or student progress 

6 Developing awareness of die cultural perspectives vfecting the learning styles of ethnic 
minorities 

7 Developing skills in teaching students with limited English proflciency 
Increasing icnowled^e or maintaining currency 

8 Learning a new discipline or field 

9 Keeping current in a discipline or field 

1 0 Contributing knowledge to the field 

1 1 Enhancing research skills 

12 Other? Please specify: 13 Other? Please specify: 



TABLE 2 

OFF.rAMPIIS PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 
(TEACHING, CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, RESEARCH, KEEPING CURRENT IN THE FIELD) 



WhatQrpe of professicml development activiQr was it? 

[ ] I. Conference, Seminar, Workshop, Lecture 
[ ] 3. Summer Institute or Workshop 



OFF-rAMPI^S ACTIVITY 



[] 



2. Course 



Number of days Costs of attending re- 
you attended gaidless of who paid 

days Total Cost $ 

Registration 
andMaterials: $ 

Travel and 

Per diem: $ 

Other $ 

Please Describe: 

I This was a workshop whose 
cost is included in that of 
an associated conference, 
listed separately below. 

OFF.rAMPlTS ArTTVTTV 



Approx. % from 
each source 

_.00 % Federal grant or 

contract 

% State grant or 

_.(X) COTtract 

^% Private grant or 

contract 

_.00 % Dept, School, 

- CoU., or Univ. 

_.(X) % Personal funds 

111% Sponsoring org. 

% Other?^ 

~% Don't l5ow 



Main Objective(s) for Activity 
(See facing page for the list 
of Objective Numbers) 
Main Obi. Second Ohj 



'Whattype of professional development activi^r was it? 

[ ] 1 . Conference, Seminar, Workshop, Lecture 
[ ] 3. Summer Institute or Woikshop 



[] 



2. Course 



Nomber of days Costs of attending re- 
you attended gaxxUess of who paid 

days Total Cost $ 

Registration 
andMaterials: 

Travel and 

Per diem: $ 

Other. $ 

Please Describe: 
This was a workshop whose 
cost is included in that of 
an associate^ conference, 
listed separately below. 



Approx. % from 
each source 

_.00 % Federal grant or 

contract 

% State grant or 

,.00 contract 

^TpRfivate grant or 

contract 

^.00 % Dept. School, 

CoU., or Univ. 

..00 ^% Personal funds 

% Sponsoring org. 
% Other? 



Main Objcctive(s) for Activity 
(See facing page for the list 
of Objective Numbers) 

Mainhbj. Second Obj. 



% Don't Know 
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List of Objectives 
(This is the same list as on page 6, repeated here for your convenience.) 

Objective 



Improving instructional abilities 

1 Improving teaching style or skills in presenting material in the classroom 

2 Improving ability to use technology, con^uters, or audio-visual aids in the classroom 

3 Enhance awareness of adult development or learning theory 

Developing curricula 

4 Developing curricula or revising courses 

Addressing students* learning needs 

5 Improving skills in assessing learning needs or student progress 

6 Developing awareness of the cultural perspectives affecting the learning styles of ethnic 
minorities 

7 Developing skills in teaching students with limited English proficiency 

Increasing Icnowled^e or maintaining currency 

8 Learning a new discipline or field 

9 Keeping current in a discipline or fidd 

10 Contributing knowledge to the field 

11 Enhancing research skills 

12 Other? Please specify: 

13 Other? Please specify: 



f» OIT,rAMPTJS AmVITY 

"WhatOrpe of professional development activity was it? 

[ ] 1 . Conference, Seminar, Workshop, Lecture 
( ] 3. Summer Institute or Workshop 



[ ] 2. Course 



Number of days 
you attended 

days 



Costs of attending re- 
ganlless of who paid 

Total Cost $ .00 

Registration 

and Materials: $ .00 

Travel and 

Per diem: $ .00 

Other $ .00 

Please Describe: 



HI This was a workshop whose 
cost is included in that of 
an associated conference, 
listed separately below. 



Approx. % from 
each source 

^% Federal 

contmci 
% State grant or 

contract 
% Private grant or 

contract 
% DepL, School, 

Coll., or Univ. 
% Personal funds 

Sponsoring org. 

% Other? ^ 

% Don't iSow 



Main Objective(s) for Activity 
(See facing page for the list 
of Objective Numbers) 
MainQbj. Second Qbj. 



I 



Mi nFP.CkMPm ACTIVITY 



*|||)at type of professional development activity was it? 

f[ ] 1. Conference, Seminar, Workshop, Lecture 
[ ] 3. Summer Institute or Workshop 



[] 



2. Course 



f Number of days Costs of attending re- 
you attended gaidless of who paid 



I 
I 
I 
1 



days 



Total Cost: $ _ 

Registration 
andMaterials: 1 

Travel and 
Per diem: $_ 

Other $_ 
Please Describe:" 



This was t woiiahop whose 
cost is included in that of 

fan associated conference, 
listed separately below. 



Approx. % from 
each source 

_.(X) % Federal grant or 

contract 

% State grant or 

_.00 contract 

% Private grant or 

contract 

_.(X) % Dept, School, 

CoU., or Univ. 

_.00 % Personal funds 

III*Spor 'ngorg. 

% Other? 



Main Objective(s) for Activity 
(See facing page for the list 
of Objective Numbers) 
MainOhf. Second Ohi. 



% Don't Know 



whai 

I 

t 
f 



1 type of professional development activity was it? 

[ ] 1 . Conference, Seminar, Workshop, Lecture 
[ ] 3. Summer bistitute or Woikshop 



[] 



2. Course 



Number of days Costs of attending re- 
you attended gaxdless of who paid 



days 



I 



Total Cost 

Registration 
and Materials: $ 

Travel and 
Per diem: 

Other 

Please Describe:"' 



Id This was a workshop whose 
cost is included in that of 

fan associated conference, 
listed separately below. 



Approx. % from 
each source 

_.00 % Federal grant or 

contract 

% State grant or 

_.00 contract 

% Private grant or 

contract 

_.00 % DepL, School, 

CoU., or Univ. 

_.00 % Personal funds 

ZZZ^ Sponsoring org. 

% Other? 



Main Objective(s) for Activity 
(See facing page for the list 
of Objective Numbers) 
MainObj. Second Qbj. 



% Don*tKnow 
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ON-CAMPUS PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT CONFERENCES, SEMINARS, WORKSHOPS, 

LECTURES 

7. How many on-eampu^ conferences, seminars, workshops, symposia, lectures, etc., including those 
attended during flexible calendar days (but hqI counes or summer institutes) did you attend during the 
period between March 31, 1986 and April 1, 1987? We are interested only in t hose that fnn.^,;^ 
specifically on improvmc instniction . curriculum Hevelopment. or enhancing researc}^ <^^ra!)i]itY ftr 
ftaving current in vour field 

# attended on-campus. (If None please continue with Question 8 on Page 12) 

IF YOU ENGAGED IN ANY OF THESE ACTIVITIES, PLEASE COMPLETE TABLE 3. For each 
conference, workshop, (etc.)> ~ up to four such events - we would like you to indicate: 

• the length of time you attended the event 

• vour objective(s) for participating in the activity from among the die objectives listed below 

• how effective the activiQr was in meeting your objective(s); 

• the source of funding 

If you attended more ttan four conferences, seminars, workshops, etc., please give us information about four you 
attended during this period. 

TO INDICATE ACTiVIfY OBJECTiVES 

Enter the number of the objective that most closely fits your mam objective for the activity into space under "Main 
Qbj " If there was a second objective for the activity, please put Ae number of that objective in the space mariced 
"55econd 06j." IF NONE OF THESE OBJECTIVES HT, PLEASE USE THE OTHER' CATEGORY 
(OBJECTIVE 12 OR 13) AND WRITE THE DEFINITION IN TOE SPACE PROVIDED. 

List of Objectives 

Nq Objective 

Improving instructional abilities 

1 Lnproving teaching style or skills in presenting material in the classroom 

2 Impoving abili^ to use technology, computers, or audio-visual aids in the classroom 

3 Fnnanre awareness adult development or learning theory 

Developing curricula 

4 Developing curricula or revising courses 

Addressing students' learning needs 

5 Improving skills in assessing learning needs or student progress 

6 Developing awareness of the cultimd perspectives affecting the learning styles of ethnic 
minorities 

7 Developing skills in teaching students with limited English proficiency 

Increasing knowledp;e or maintaining currency 

8 Learning a new discipline or field 

9 Keeping current in a discipline or field 

10 Contributing knowledge to tL ^ field 

1 1 Enhancing research sidlls 

12 Other? Please specify: 

13 Other? Please specify: 
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ON-CAMPUS ACTIVITY 



I 
I 

italNo.of 
iKKm attended 

I.. 
I 
t 



TABLE 3 . ON-CAMPUS ACTIVITIES 



Your main objectives 
fcx* an activlQr 
(See facing page for 
the objective number) 
Main Second 

Objective* 



Effectiveness in 

Meeting your Objectives — 

Not Some Mod, Very Extremely 



Source of Fun^jing 



1 



[ ] 1. Univ., School, Coll. 
[ ] 2. Outside Univ., School, Coll. 
t ] 3. Personal, not reimbursed 
[ ] 4. Don't know 



ON-CAMPUS ACTIVITY 



mtai 

I 

I 

! 



Your main objectives 
foranactiviQr 

•talNcof (See facing page for 
attended tiie objective number) 
Main Second 
Objective* 



Effectiveness in 
— Meeting your Objectives — 
Not Some Mod. Very Extremely 



Source of Funding 



1 



[] 1. Univ., School, Coll. 
[ ] 2. Outside Univ., School, Coll. 
[ ] 3. Personal, not reimbursed 
[] 4. Don't know 



ON-CAMPUS Acnvrry 



otalNo.of 
attended 



«4 ON-CAMPUS ACTIVITY 



r 

«4 01 

I 

&)tal 
fuis 

f 
I 
I 



Your main objectives 
foranactiviQr 

(See facing page for 
tiie objective number) 
Main Second 
Objective # 



Effectiveness in 
— Meeting your Objectives — 
Not Some Mod. Veiy Extremely 



Source of Funding 



1 



[] l.Univ., School, Coll. 
[ ] 2. Outside Univ., School, Coll. 
[] 3. Personal, not xtimbursed 
[ 1 A. Don't know 



No. of 
attended 



Effectiveness in 
► Meeting your Objectives 



Your main objectives 
for an activity 

(Sec facing page for „ ^ ^ 

the objective number) Nc: Some Mod. Vay Extremely Source of Funding 
Main Second 

Objective # 1 2 3 4 5 [ ] 1. Univ., School, Coll. 

[ ] 2. Outside Univ., School, Coll. 
[ ] 3. Personal, not reimbursed 
[] 4. Don't know 
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XraS SECTION ASKS QUESTIONS ABOUT THE NFFn FOR PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 

If your college had $ X additional funds, what percent of these funds should be allocated to each of the 
following professional development activities? Please answer separately for each list; and please be sure 
the percents add up to 100% for each list 

UST A: ACROSS PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT NEED 
% Furthering res^^h 

% Furthering teaching improvement 

% Furthering cuiriculum development 

r07J% Total funds 

LIST B: ACROSS FUNDING CATEGORIES, IN GENERAL 

% Travel, including conference attendance 

% Membership in professional associations 

% Secretarial support 

% Reduced teaching load in order to pazticipate in professional development activities 

% Supplies and equipment (including computersand software) 

% Other? Please Specify 

■nnr5& Total funds 

UST C: FOR ACTIVITIES TO IMPROVE INSTRUCTIONAL ABILITIES 

% Improving instructional abilities (including improving skills in presenting material in the 

~ " classroom, improving teaching style or approach; developing alternative methods of delivery; 

and improving ability to use technology, computers, or audio visual aids in the classroom; and 

enhancing awareness of adult development or learning dieory). 

% Developing curricula (including learning how to augment or . -^ve a broad program of 

study or how to create or improve course materials, creating or revii g courses) 

% Addressing students' learning needs (including improving skills in assessing learning 

" ~ needs or student progress, developing awareness of the cultural perspectives affecting the 

learning styles of ethnic minorities, developing skills in teaching to students with limited 

English proHciency 

% Increasing knowledge and/or maintaining currency (including learning a new 

discipline or field, keeping current in a discipline or field, contributing knowledge to the field, 
enhancing research skills 



9 Other Please specify: 

nnj % Total Funds 

Question continues on following page with List D 
o . 12 l3o 



LIST D: FOR INCREASING KNOWLEDGE OR KEEPING CURRENT IN YOUR HELD 

% Conducting research 

% Enhancing research skills 

% Disseminating research results 

% Maintaining cmrency in field 

% Other? Please Specify 

nnj % Total funds Page 13 

HOW ADEQUATE IS THE AMOUNT OF SUPPORT OFFERED TO YOU in the followine areas'^ and 
How should this level of support be changed in the next 5 yean? i wowing areas . and 



t 
I 



Improving instructional abilities 
(including mqnoving teaching style or 
skins in presenting material in class 
or raproich, or devdcping alternative 
methods of delivery. 

Improving ability to use technology in 
your teaching (including use of computers 
or audio-visual aids). 

Developing curricula (including 
leaming how to augment or improve a broad 
program of study or how to create or 
mjfowc course materials, creating or 
revising courses). 

Addressing atuJent learning needs 
including improving skills in assessing 
student learning ne^ or progress or 
developing awareness of me cultural 
perspectives affecting learning ftyles 
of cmnic minorities or developing skills 
in teaching students with limited English 
proficiency or developing «kills in teaching 
m remedial or transitional contexts). 

Increasing knowledge and/or maintaining 
currency in your field (including 
learning k new discipline or fieH 
keeping cunent m a discipline or 
field, contributing knowledge or 
enhancing research skills. 
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CURRENT 
Adequacy Suroort 
Veiy About Extr 
Low Right High 

1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 
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HOW SHOULD 
Emphasis be Changed 
Much Stay Much 
Less Same Higher 

1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



t 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



10. What do you feel is your greatest need for professional development, if any? 
t) In instructional abilities 



b) In cuniculum development 



c) . In research 



d) In staying current in your field 



e). Other. 



RESPONDENT DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION 

11. As of April 1, 1987, how old were you? 

(] 1)20-30 years old; 

[] 2) 31-40 years old; 

(1 3) 41-50 years old; 

(] 4) 51-60 years oli; 

11 5)61+ 

12. Are you 

(] 1) Female? [] 2) Male? 

13. Which of the follovhdng racial, national, or ethnic groups do you thiiik of as your own? 

(] 1) American Indian [] 5) Mexican American 
n 2) Asian [] 6) White 
(] 3) Black [] 7) Other? 
(] 4) Hispanic/Latino Please indicate 



14. Are you tenured? 

(1 1) Yes [] 2) No-ifno, please indicate if you arc 

[] 3) On tenure 

[] 4) On contract, non-tenure track 
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f 
t 

t 

I. 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

f 

I 



AS of the e«l of *e .cademic year 1986-87, how many yea« wOl yo» have been caching a. to 

institution? 

Number of years 

AS of the end of U.e academe year 1986-87. how many years wUl you have you been teaching a. the 
postsccond^ level? 
Number of years 

Is your campus on the: 

[) 1) Quarter system? [] 2) Semester system? 
r 1 1) Yes 

[ ] 2) No (Please continue with Question 20) 

towhatpuHK^ was the assigned lime useAhowm^^ 
S for how many quaneis (w semesteis) dit it apply? 



I 
I 
1 
I 
I 



fuTpose 

[] Instructional 
[] Curriculum 
[] Research 
[] Other? 

Please specify: 



Hnvf Tn"'^^ 
% 



puration 

# quarters (or semesters) 

# quarters (or semesters) 

# quarters (or semesters) 

# quarters (or semesters) 



20. What is your rank? 



[]1) Lecturer 

[ 1 2) Assistant Professor 

[] 3) Associate Professor 

[] 4) Professor 

[]5) Other? 



21. 



fa which of the following ranges is your salary? 



IerIc 



[11) Under $20,000 

[32) $20,001 to $25,000 
[13) $25,001 to $30,000 
[34) $30,001 to $35,000 
[ 5 $35,001 to $40,000 
[6) $40,001 to $45,000 
[ 7 $45,001 to $50,000 



[18) $50,001 to $55,000 
[ 19) $55,001 ta $60,000 
f 110) $60,001 to $65,000 
rill) $05,001 to $70,000 

[112) $70,001 to $75,000 

[113) $75,001 and above 

15 
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22. Is your employment 



[] 1) Permanent full-time at the University? 

[] 2) Temporaiy full-time at the UniversiQ'? 

[ ] 3) Permanent part time at the Univeristy? 

(] 4) Temporary ^.art-time at the University? 

23. Have you had a sabbatical leave since the 1982-1983 academic year? 
[] l.Yes 

[] 2. No (Please continue with Question 25) 

24a. For yn/bat purposes was die sabbatic used and how long did it last? 

Purpose CuzatiSD 

[ ] 1 Jn^ving instructional abilities _ # Quarters or semesters 

[] 2. Curriculum development _# Quarters or semesters 

( ] 3. Licreasing knowledge, research _ # Quarters cr semesters 
€x staying current in your field ~ 

24b. Did the sabbatical leave occur between March 31, 1986 and April 1, 1987? 
[11. Yes []2.No 

25. What is Ae name of your department? 

At i*toAcan5)us are you located? 



26. In what disciplin.% field or professional area do you primarily teach? 

( ] 1) Arts and Hunianitites, including art, architecture, music, theater, English, foreign languages, 
philosophy, and speech 

(] 2) Physical and Life Sciences, including biology, chemistry, geology, physics, math and 
computer science 

[] 3) Soaa! Sciences, including anthrqwlogy, economics, ethnic studies, geography, history, 

poUtical science, p^chology, and sociology 
[ ] 4) Applied Physical Science, including agriculture, animal and plant science, natural resources, 

engineering, civil engineering, electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, health and safety, 

and nursing 

[] 5) Applied Social Sciences, including accounting, business administration, communication, 
finance, home economics, law enforcement, marketing, public administration, recreation , and 
social welfare 

( ] 6) Education, including counseling, educational administration, industrial arts, instructional media 

and librarianship, i^ysical education, special education, teacher education 
[] 7) Librarians 

I) 8) Other 



THANKS AGAIN FOR YOUR TIME 
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SURVEY OF 

PROGRAKS OR ACTIVITIES AIMED AT DEVELOPING INSTRUCTIOHAL 
AND RESEARCH-REUTED SKILLS 
AT CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



April 21. 1987 



BERMAN. ilEILER ASSOCIATES 



PROGRAMS FOR FACULTY DEVELOPMENT 
AT CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



This study concerns vbat caapuses and/or organizations on campuses 
•ere doing either to support faculty professional development activities or 
to provide development services directly to faculty, in fiscal vear 1985- 
2£. It is a companion to a questionnaire distributed to individual faculty 
members to obtain information on similar Issues. CPEC vill use this infor- 
mation, along with field work that will obtain more qualitative informa- 
tion, as the basis for developing policy recommendations to the legislature 
and the Department of Finance regarding future levels of state support for 
faculty development in postsecondary edacation. 

The types of programs or services that are the focal point of this 
study are those vbich help faculty to: 



o improve instructional skills, 

o improve vays in vhich they advise students, 

o improve techniques for assessing student progress, 

o improve curriculum, 

o carry out scholarship; research; or professional vork in 

creative ^nd fine arts, 

o stay current in their field or discipline. 



PLEASE TAKE A FEW MOMENTS TO RFrOME F&HTTJAR- tfTTH THT? 
APPROACH. THE TERMS USED. AMD THE DEFIWITTOKg 
The questions ve ask are straightforward, but they require that we share an 
understanding of the objectives of the study and the nuances of the issues 
vith vhich we are dealing. 

In this questionnaire, activities or programs for faculty development in 
the above areas are divided into five different categories: 



1. Direct Services 3. Affirmative Action 5. Needs 

2. Direct Support 4. Non-instructional Staff 

Ve vill ask questions concerning: 

a) the kinds of activities or programs available; 

b) vhether these activities are a temporary or permanent 
part of faculty development efforts; 

c) the length of time they have existed, and vhether they 
are still continuing; 

d) the number of f equity served; 

and then for each of the above programs or services, in general: 

e) expenditures, overall and separately for instructional and other 
development activities, and by object code (e.g. salary); and 

f) sources of funding. 

i 
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DEFINITIOMS ESSEMTIAL TO COMPLETTMC THP QOESTTOMWATRF 



Diraet Sf^^^,\nm^ 

Direct gerviggg are prograffls, activities or assistance Drovided 
flircctlY tP lagultv for improving faculty skills in instruction, 
advising students, assessing student progress, developing curricula, 
developing or carrying out scholarship, research or creative endeavors, 
and/or staying current in their field or discipline. (Please do not 
include affirmative action programs here.) 

The purest example of these activities or programs night be a 
teaching resource center, boused in an office with direct responsibility 
for working with faculty to improve teaching, e.g. through videotaping, 
or helping them use visual aids or improve their skills in assessing 
student progress. 

Another example might be a Center for Develcping Research Grants. 
In this case, however, we only are interested in that portion of the 
Center that actually works with faculty on developing the grants for 
research or creative endeavors; aat the part which administers the grants 
or contract. 

or 

An Assistant Director of Instructional Computing might work with 
faculty to improve their use of computers in the classroom — even though 
this person also may work with students. Again, we are interested only 
in that percent of tiL.« devoted to working with faculty on instruction. 
regcarch' professional Dgrforman^^»■ or scholar ship — not routine assis- 
tance to faculty. If the computing facility is involved in this (for us) 
mixed purpose, only the proportion of Center activities that contributes 
to faculty development should be included in your calculations. 

Please do aal include in your estimates the time or salaries of 
supervisors at the campus level who review budgets of these programs or 
services, or who oversee personnel policies. A oeneral mlg for us is 
that we only count staff an<^/nr supervisor fimp if; 

o they were hired or assigned to work on faculty development activities; 
o they were on released time and their original duties were being 
carried out by other staff. 

Is before, nlease count enlv that frarti on of staff and/or supgrvi- 
ggr time that ¥as devoted to facultv development artivlties - nnt <-i«.P 
devoted to other normal administ rative dtifies . 

Other types of services or activities include funds made available 
to invite speakers onto campus to address issues related directly to 
instructional improvement (e.g. presentation of subject matter, teaching 
style, cssessing student progress or advising); research or scholarship; 
or professional work in the fine or performing arts. These funds might 
be for travel grants or honoraria. 

ii 
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- continued - 



Direct Support 

Direct Support focuses on nonies or equipment provided to faculty to 
help them improve their teaching, research or scholarship. (Please do not 
/ include affirmative &ction funds here.) 

Examples of these activities might be: 
0 grants offered to faculty to focus on a specific teaching methods or 
update disciplinary knowledge; 

0 monies or released time to work with others in a formal mentoring role 
on teaching methods, etc.; 

0 monies or released time to attend conferences, workshops, symposia, 
lectures which were offered either on or o£f-Ctfmpus, for these pur- 
poses. 



Miied S*»ruiees and Suppoi't 

Some faculty development programs may offer both direct services ani 
direct support to faculty, and cannot easily beassigned to either cate- 
gory for purposes of estimating expenditures. The questionnaire provides 
A separate section for these mixed cases. Please note, however, that if 
a teaching resource center (for example) provides direct services and 
adiclnl stars grants or other direct support. It should be treated as a 
direct service program, and the grants it administers should be counted 
as part of direct support to faculty. 



Affirmative Action 

Affirmative Action here refers to assistance in the form of dedi- 
cated programs or targeted money, equipment or released time offered to 
women and minorities to develop their skills. (Please do not include 
recruitment programs, or programs/activities/funding listed above.) 



Non-instructional Staff 

Mon-lnstructional Staff These are all non-teaching st&ff — 
including administrators, financial aid personnel, counselors, secre- 
taries, maintenance personnel, etc., for whom staff development programs 
might exist. 

Examples of these programs might be seminars in computing skills, 
financial management, or stress management. They might offer direct 
services or funds to offset tuition or travel to participate in seminars 
or classes, or they might consist of waiving course fees for classes 
taken on campus. For these staff we are only interested in affirmative 
action programs. 

iii 
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IK OF THE QURSTTQMS Mg &PP »(Qt^>TMr 

A) Kinds of Activities or Proorams AvailabU- 

»e request that you list the types of activities available to encourage 
or support improvement and/or staying current in instructional skills 
(e.g. developing or delivering curricula, assessing student progress, or 
advising students), research and scholarship, and performance in the fine 
or creative arts. 

B) Whether these Activities are T^i DPorarv or Permanent: 

Temporary activities are provided for a specific period of time; 
permanent activities are not. 

Ltnqth of TiP^e Activities Have Existed, and Whether f b ey Contin»Pr 

This is Indicated by whether these activities have existed at least since 
FY 1981, and whether they are in existence in FY 1955-1987. 

0) Huffiber of Faculty Served 

Please include in your calculations all faculty members who are served, 
without distinguishing among them by rank, amount of time they work, or 
any other factor. 

E) El2£flgityrgg - PveraS], SftParately for T:.structional and Other Pnrnnc:^. 

and bv Object Categories; 

Expenditures are the actual dollars spent for all the services you offer 
and all the direct support you offer. He also request that you break 
expenditures down by whether they were used to improve instruction or 
whether they were used for other purposes (combining research, scholar- 
ship, staying current and professional presentation); and for certain 
object categories — namely: 

o salaries (with benefits) 

o fees paid to outside speakers, consultants, or others, 
o supplies and equipment used for the service or support, 

(but not including fixed assets of the university); 
o travel and per diem; 
0 other 
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CLARIFICATI ON OF THP QUESTIOMS HE ARE ASKTWC 
- continued - 



F) Sources of Funding for the Actiu^ ^gf?; 

Be would like to kno« the sources of funding for for all the services you 
offer and all the direct support, from all sources, related to faculty 
development. He would like to know the revenues from: 

0 System System-wide dollars specifically earmarked for faculty 

improvement activities. An example is Affirmative Action 
Faculty Development funds. 

0 Campus/State All state funds — i.e. any funds that are part of the 
state-providr 1 campus budget (do not include here funds 
from other sources listed). 

0 Campus/Other Non-state funding at the campus level, such as indirect 
fees from grants which are able to be reassigned for 
faculty development purposes. 

0 State Grants from the state for research or other faculty 

Agencies development activities. 

o State/Other Funding from specific state monies earmarked for faculty 
development. Examples of this might be irrigation study 
grants. 



0 Federal 



o Private 



Funding only from specific federal agencies related to 
faculty development. Examples of this might be federal 
research grants. Do not count equipment grants. 

Funding from private contracts or grants or raised from 
donations and used specifically for faculty development. 
Examples of this might be "Friends of the Library" funds 
or corporate grants. 



o Profess i^nal Funding provided by professional organizations for the 
Orgs. purpose of faculty development. 



0 Other 



Other sources of support for funding of these 
activities. 



ERIC 
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RULES OF THOMR 



Any activity or part of an activity that helps faculty to improve or stay 
current wath developments in instruction, research, scholarship or pro- 
fessional performance in the fine or creative arts. 

l i i \ i s part g[ an art^vUy — e.g. part of a computer center or 
part of a grant development center — for the indication of expendi- 
ture, please estimate the fraction of staff time devoted to faculty 
development. ' 

Pirggt gerv^^7ffff — Types of services available have been described 
*f.^""^*^f°'■ «^^«ctive teaching.- a center for grants and research 
which actually works with faculty to develop grant solicitation 
skills; a computer center which works with faculty on improving 
their use of computers in classroom, research, or professional 
presentations; or a media center which works with faculty on improv- 
ing use of visual aids in class, research, or professional p-»-,enta- 

tiOPS. 

Pifggt Suppgrt — Types of direct support have been described as 
grants for assigned time; sabbatical; waiver of course fees; travel 
related to improving instruction, research, scholarship, or profes- 
sional creative production (or staying current in these areas); and 
other incentives such as teaching recognition awards. Such support 
is not always in dollars; sometimes equipment or supplies, secreta- 
rial time or other awards have been made. 

YigiUnq gchplar.f «t the University, should be included under direct 
services, if they receive honoraria or travel support, and/or oiher 
expenditures are involved. »nd if these visits are related to 
faculty development (rather than recruitment). 

MembgrshiPS in professional aroa nizations can be chargev. if they are 
paid for by the University, and if they relate directly to faculty 
development activities. 



vi 
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RULES OF rmm 
- continued - 



Expenditures 



Released timp. Calculate the expense of replacing the faculty 
member who is and released from teaching duties in order to pursue or 
manage faculty development activities. Please do not count assigned time 
used for activities other t:.an those related to faculty development — 
e.g., do not include assigned tine for faculty senate duties, or for 
department chair or campus service activities. Please do not double 
count or include overload issues in your calculations. 



Supervisor t<tnf>. Include only that part of supervisory time 
employed directly for faculty development activities. 



Other- Do 1121 include overhead, in-kind contributions (such as 
space which is not a direct program outlay), and/or "voluntary" time. 

Fixed assets, such as space, should be charged only if they result 
in a direct expenditure for the service or support, i.e. renting space 
outside or on-campus. 



Affirmative action.. The programs we are interested in relate speci- 
fically to developing skills, not to recruitment. 
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THE NEXT SECTIONS OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
ask identical questions 
about 3 categories of faculty development: 

1. direct services, 

2. direct support, and 

3. programs of sized services and support. 



viii 
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Page 1 

DIRECT SERVICES TO FACULTY TO IMPROVE 
IKSTR'JCTION (e.g. METHODOLOGY, CURRICULA, STUDENT ASSESSMENT OR ADVISING); 
RESEARCH; PROFESSIONAL PERFORMANCE; SCHOLARSHIP; OR MAINTAINING CURRENCY 

Please briefly describe the direct ^«.rv?rt.s provided to faculty for any or all 
of the following purposes — improving instructional ^\t\]]^ (e.g. .ethods, 
curricula, assessment of student abilities or techniques for advising); re- 
search or Perforinance develoDmt.n» for the fine a nd creative ; irt«: icholarshin 
an<5 naiRtainino currency in a fi^^g (Please do nal include programs or ser- 
vices specifically for women or minority faculty; these are included in 
Question XVI on Page 19) 

Please see Rtflcf Thtflfiy for assistance with identifying these activities. 

i_i Check here if none, and proceed to Question VI on Page 7 
TYPES OF DIRECT SERVTCF5 PURPOSES /GOAT.g 



1 I 1 

III 
I I I I 



B. I II- I 



I- ! 



n ' ' I "I 

C- I I I I 



I. 



.1 



! I 1 

III 
' 1 I I 



I I I 
.1 I I 



I II I 
' 1 I I 

MOTE THAT ALTHOUGH BE HAVE LEFT SPACE FOR ONLY SIX DIRECT SERVICES, Ml ARE 

ISHPIP.^'* °^ THEM. IF SERVICES EXCEED THIS MUMBER, PLEASE REPRODUCE 
THE PAGES FOR QUESTIONS I AND II AS NEEDED. "trKuuu^r. 
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DESCRIPTION OF DIRECT S-RVTCT^*? TO FACULTY TO IMPROVE INSTRUCTION, 
RESEARCH, SCHOLARSHIP, ARTS PERFORMANCES, OR MAINTAINING CURRENCY 

11. Please describe the nature of each prograa/service on the facing page, 
including: 

0 whether It existed prior to FY 1981; 
0 whether the service continues in FY 198S-*87; 
0 whether it has a defined termination date; 
0 the number of faculty served (if available). 



ACTIVITY A T.TSTED TN QUgSTTOM ; 

1. Did this program 2. Does it continue 3. Does it have a known 

exist in FY 19P0? in FY 1986-87? termination date? 

f4J' !" LJLl- Us 

U. ^. No U. 2. No 2. No 



4. How aany faculty ^ere served in FY 1985-'86 through this program/ser- 
vice/facilivy? 

, I of faculty 

U. Check here if you can't make an accurate estimate becaur* 
records are not available. 



ACTIVITY B L ISTED TN QUESTTOW T 

1. Did this program 2. Does it continue 3. Does it have a known 

exist in FY 1980? in FY 1986-87? termination date? 

f4 1- Us u. 1. Yes i_i 1. Yes 

LI 2. Ho 2. No 2. No 



4. How many faculty wert served in FY 1985-^86 through this program/ser- 
vice/facility? 

I of faculty 

U. Check here if you .in't make an accurate estimate because records are 
not available. 

ERIC 
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(question II, continued: DESCRIPTION OF DIRECT SERVTCFS TO FACULTY) 
ACTIVITY C. LISTED TN nUFgTTOM T 

2. Did this program 2. Does it continue 3. Does :t have a known 

exist in FY 1980? in FY 1986-87? termination date? 

LI 1. Yes i_l 1. Yes JU. 1. Yes 

U. 2. No l_l 2. No 2. Ko 



4. How many faculty were served in FY 1985-^86 through this program/ser- 
vice/facility? 



# of faculty 

U. Check here if you can't make an accurate estimate because records are 
not available. 



ACTIVITY n LISTED TM nilPf^TTnM | 

1. Did this Prog-an. 2. Does it continue 3. Does it have a known 

exist in FY 1980? in FY 1986-87? termination date? 

LA 2. Ho i_i 2, Mo ^ 2. No 



4. How many faculty were served in FY 1985-'86 through this program/ser- 
vice/facility? 

# of faculty 

U. Check here if you can't make an accurate estiaate because records are 
not available.. 
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(Cuestion II, continued: DESCRIPTION OF DIRECT SERVTrgy; TO FACULTY) 



ICTIVITY E. USTED TM OIlFf^TTOM J 

1. Did this program 2. Does it continue 3. Does it have a known 

exist an FY !980? in FY 1986-87? termination dote? 

lil'lV HI' I'' JUl. Yes 

UL 2. Ho l_l 2. No 2. ilo 



wice/fac'nr?^^ served in FY 1985-*86 through this progran/ser- 
I of faculty 

LI Check here if you can't nake an accurate estimate because records are 
not available. 



aCTIVITY F T.T5TED TW m!F«;TTnH J 

1. Did this program 2. Does It continue 3. Does it have a known 

exist in FY 1980? in FY 1986-87? termination date? 

Lll' Jes ij.1. Yes U. 1. Yes 

L±2. ho 2. No 2. No 



How many faculty were served in FY 1985-^86 through this program/ser- 
vice/facility? 

I of faculty 

LJL Check here If you can't make an accurate estimate because records are 
not available. 
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FY 1985-"8S EXPENDITURES FOR DIRECT SERVICES TO FACULTY 

III. Please indicate total expenditures for direct services for faculty 
developinent; see the Rules of Thumb for assistance in developing 
this figure). 



$ -00 (Grand) Total for direct services in faculty develop- 

mtnt, including fringe benefits, but not overhead 

A. Of this total, please estimate, if possible, the total expendi- 
ture related specif icily to instruction, (including methods, 
curriculum development, assessing stut^ent progress or advising 
students) . 



$ .00 Total for Instructional Purposes, including 

fringe benefits, but not overhead 



If vou cannot estimate the total expenditure related specifically 
to instruction, can you estimate the following: 



$ .00 Total definitely for Instructional Purposes, 

including fringe benefits, but not overhead 

> .00 Total definitely nat for Instructional 

purposes, including fringe, but not overhead 



IV. For the Grand total for faculty development, plMse tell us the amount 
spent in the following categories: 

$ .00 Salaries and benefits 

$ .00 Fees (e.g. consultants, visiting scholars, etc.) 

$ .00 Supplies and Equipment 

$ .00 Travel and Per Diem 



$ .00 Other (for example, membership costs in professional 

organizations dire^ related to the above) 



IOC) 
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FY 1985-^86 EXPENDITURES FOR DIRECT SERVICES TO FACULTY 

- continued - 



V. Again, for the grand total of expenditures *or direct services, please 
indicate the anount of revenue fron each of the following sources: 



9 .OC Systett-wide dollars specifically earmarked for faculty 

improvenent activities 

9 00 Canpus/State ~ i.e. any funds that are part of 

the state-provided caspus budget 

* .00 Ca»pus/Other ~ i.e. Hon-state funding at the caapus 

level, e.g. indirect fees from grants reassigned for 
faculty development purpcses. 

5 -00 State Agency ~ Grants from the state for research 

or other faculty development activities. 

$ .00 State/Other — Funding from specific state monies 

earmarked for faculty development, e.g. irrigation 
study grants 

* .00 Federal funding ~ Funding only from federal agen- 
cies related to faculty development. 

^ .00 Private funding raised from donations and used 

specifically for faculty development. 

* .00 Funding by Professional Organizations for faculty 

development. 

* .00 Other sources of support for funding these activities. 
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DIRECT SUPPORT TO FACULrV 
TO IMPROVE INSTRUCTION (e.g. METHODOLOGY, CURRICULA, STUDENT ASSESSMENT OR 
ADVISIKG^; RESEARCH, SCHOLARSHIP, ARTS PERFORMANCE, OR MAINTAINING CURRENCY 

VI. Please describe the direct support provided to faculty for any or all 
of the following purposes — namely, improving: instructional skil ''^ 
(including methodology, curricula, assessment of student abilities/or 
techniques for advising students); research : performance development for 
thg fin? gP*? gr??vivt grU ; scholarship and maintainino " urrencv in a 
jtiSiJE,. (Please do jjal include programs or services specitically for women 
or ainority faculty; these are included in Question XVI on Page 19.) 

(EtvrHPf might include sabbaticals; direct grants for released time; 
travel related to the above purposes; or waiver of course fees. Me are 
interested in formal program? existing at the campus level, not in (.oppor- 
tunities provided ad hoc to individuals by Department Chairs, et al.) 



J. Check here if none, and proceed to Question XI on Page 13 
TYPg? OF PROGRAMS FOR DIRECT f^PPOP? PURPOSES/GOAT c 



! ^ ' ' 

I III 

» 1 i__ I 



B. I II I 
I 1 I I 



C. I 



D. I 



E. I 



I I I _l 

BOTE THAT ALTHOUGH BE HAVE LEFT SPACE FOR ONLY SIX DIRECT SUPPORT PROGRAMS, «E 
ARE INTERESTED IN Aa OF THEM. IF SERVICE: EXCEED THIS NUMBER, PLEASE REPRO- 
DUCE THE PAGES FOR QUESTIONS VI AND VII AS NEEDED. 
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DESCRIPTION OF DIRECT SUPPORT TO FACULTY 

VII. Please describe the nature of the programs for support on the facing page, 
including: 

o whether it existed prior to FY 1981; 
o whether the service continues in FY 1986-*87; 
o whether it has a defined termination date; 
o the number of faculty served (if available). 

ICTIVITY ft LTSTED TM QUESTI ON VI 

1. Did this program 2. Does it continue 3. Does it have a known 

exist in FY 1980? in FY 1986-87? termination date? 

LI'*' Jes J_ll. Yes iJ. 1. fes 

U. 2. Ho Ui 2. No JLi 2. Ho 

4. How WAny faculty were served in FY 1985-''86 through this program/sup- 
port? 

f of faculty 

U. Check here if you can't make an accurate estimate because 
records are not available. 

ACTIVITY B LISTED IM QUESTTOW VT 

1. Did this program 2. Does it continue 3 Does it have a known 

exist in FY 1980? in FY 1986-87? termination date? 

Lll. Jes LI 1. Yes UL 1- Yes 

U. 2. Ho U, 2. Ho JUL 2. Ho 



4. How many faculty were served in FY 1985-''86 through this program/sup- 
port? 



f of faculty 



JLI Check here if you can't make an accurate estimate because records are 
not available. 
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(question VII, continued: DESCRIPTION OF DIRECT SUPPORT TO FACULTY) 



ACTIVITY C. LISTED IK QUESTTn^ VT 

1. Did this program 2. Does it continue 3. Does it have a known 

exist in FY 1980? in FY 1986-87? ternination date? 

IJ.1- yes LJ.1- Yes 1. Yes 

U. 2. No i_l 2. No X-i 2. No 

4. How aany faculty were served in FY 1985-''86 through this program/sup- 
port? 



« of faculty 

i_i Check here if you can't sake an accurate estimate because records are 
not available. 



ACTIVITY D TJSTED TM QUESTION VT 

1. Did this program 2. Does it continue 3. Does it have a known 

exist in FY 1980? in FY 1986-87? termination date? 

i-il. Yes U^i. Yes 1. Yes 

i-i 2. Ho 2. No U. 2. No 

4. How^aany faculty were served in FY 1985-''86 through this program/sup- 



f of faculty 

JLi Check here if you can't make an accurate estimate because records are 
not available. 
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(Question VII, continued: DESCRIPTION OF DIRECT SUPPORT TO FACULTY ) 



ACTIVITY E, LISTED IN OUESTION VI 

1. Did this program 2. Does it continue 3. Does it have a known 

exist in FY 1980? in FY 1986-87? termination date? 

LJ.1- Jes iJ. 1. Yes U. 1. Yes 

U. 2. Bo U, 2. No LI 2. ilo 



4. Hon many faculty were served in FY 1985-^86 through this progran/sup- 
port? 



f of faculty 



1.1 Check here if you can't make an accurate estimate because records are 
not available. 



ACTIVITY F LISTED IN QUESTION VI 



1. Did this program 2. Does it continue 3. Does it have a known 

exist in FY 1980' in FY 1986-87? termination date? 

LJ.1- Yes U. 1. Yes U. 1. Yes 

U. 2. No U. 2. No .LI 2. No 

4. How aany faculty were served in FY 1985-^86 through this program/sup- 
port? 



# of faculty 



I 1 Check here if you can't nske an accurate estimate because records are 
not available. 
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FY 1985-*86 EXPENDITURES FOR DIRECT SUPPORT TO FACULTY 

VIII. Please indJcate total expenditures for direct services for faculty 
development; see the Rales of Thumb for assistance in developing 
this figure). 



$ .00 (Grand) Total for direct services in faculty develop- 
ment, including fringe benefits, but not overhead 



A. Of this total, please estimate, if possible, the total expendi- 
ture related specifically to instruction, (including methods, 
curriculum development, assessing student progress or advising 
students) . 



$ . ^-.-00 Total for Instructional Purposes, including 

fringe benefits, but not overhead 

B. If vou cannot estimate the total expenditure related specifically 
to instruction, can you estimate the following: 

$ .00 Total definitely for Instructional Purposes^ 

including fringe benefits, but not overhead 

$ -00 Total definitely nal for Instructional 

purposes, including fringe, but not overhead 

IX. For the Grand total for faculty development, please tell us the amount 
spent in the following categories: 

$ .00 Salaries and benefits 

$ .00 Fees (e.g. consultants, visiting scholars, etc.) 

$ .00 Supplies and Equipment 

$ .00 Travel and Per Diem 

$ .00 Other (for example, membership costs in professional 

organizations directly related to the above) 



15J 
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FY 1985-^86 EXPENDITURES FOR DIRECT SUPPORT TO FACULTY 

continued - 



X. Again, for the grand total of expenditures for direct support, please 
indicate the amount of revenue from each of the folloving sources: 



$ .00 Systett-¥ide dollars specifically earmarked for faculty 

improvement activities 

> .00 Campus/State — i.e. any funds that are part of 

the state-provided campus budget 

$ .00 Campus/Other ~ i.e. Mon-state funding at the campus 

level, e.g. indirect fees from grants reassigned for 
faculty development purposes. 

$ .00 State Agency — Grants from the state for research 

or other faculty development activities. 

5 .00 State /Other — Funding from specific state monies 

earmarked for faculty development, e.g. irrigation 
study grants 

$ .00 Federal funding ~ Funding only from federal agen- 
cies related to faculty development. 

* .00 Private funding raised from donations and used 

specifically for faculty development. 

$ .00 Funding by Professional Organizations for faculty 

development. 

$ .00 Other sources of support for funding these activities. 
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MIXED DIRECT SERVICES AND SUPPORT FOR FACULTY TO IMPROVE 
INSTRUCTION; RESEARCH; PROFESSIONAL PERFORMANCE; OR iCHOURSHIP 

XI. Please briefly describe the programs of aiied services and support pro- 
vided to faculty for any or all of the following purposes — iaproving 
instructional skills (e.g. aethods, curricula, assessment of student 
abilities or techniques for advising); research or performance development 
for the fine and creative arts: seholarship and ■aint\ininQ currency in a 
field. (Please do B2j^ include pro'irams or services specifically for women 
or minority faculty; these are included in Question XVI on Page 19) 

Please see Rules of Thumb for assistance with identifying these activities. 

LJ. Check here if none, and proceed to Question XVI on Page 19 

TYPES OF DIRECT SERVICES PURPOSES /GOALS 



t III 
I III 

I I I I 



I III 
B- I II i 
I I I I 



t III 
I III 
I I I I 



I III 
D. I II I 
I- I I I 



I I 
« I 
I ) 



i ill 
F. I II I 

' 1 I I 

BOTE THAT ALTHOUGH WE HAVE LEFT SPACE FOR ONLY SIX MIXED PROGRAMS OF SERVICES 
AND SUPPORT, ME ARE INTERESTED IN ALL OF THEM. IF SERVICES EXCEED THIS 
NUMBER, PLEASE REPRODUCE THE PAGES FOR QUESTIONS XI AND XII AS NEEDED. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAMS OF MIXED SERVICES AND SUPPORT TO IMPROVE INSTRUCTION, 
RESEARCH. SCHOLARSHIP, ARTS PERFORMANCES, OR MAINTAINING CURRENCY 

XII. Please describe the nature of each program/service on the facing oaqe. 
including: > r a 

0 whether it existed prior to FY 1981; 

0 whether the service continues in FY 1986-'87; 

0 whether it has a defined termination date; 

0 the number of faculty served (if available). 



ACTIVITY A LISTED IN OURSTTOM YT 

1. Did this program 2. Does it continue 3. Does it have a known 

exist in FY 1980? in FY 1986-87? termination date? 

i-ll. Yes ij.1. Yes U. 1. Yes 

1-12. No UL2. No i^2. No 



4. How aany faculty vere served in FY 1985-^86 through this program/ser- 
vice/facility? 

# of faculty 



UL Check here if you can't make an accurate estimate because 
records are not available. 



ACTIVITY B LISTED IN ntiPSTTpM 

1. Did this prog.am 2. Does it continue 3. Does it have a known 

exist in FY 1980? in FY 1986-87? termination date? 

H-l* i-il- Yes 

U. 2. No X-i 2. No U. 2. No 



4. How many faculty were served in FY 1985-^86 through this program/ser- 
vice/facility? 

# of faculty 



UL Check here If you can't make an accurate estimate because records are 
not available. 
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(Question XII, continued: DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAMS OF MIXED gPPVTrF.q AMD SUPPnp? ^ 



ACTIVITY C. LISTED TW QUPSTTOM 

1. Did this program 2. Does it continue 3. Does it have a known 

exist in FY 1980? In P? 1986-87? termination date? 

LI 1. Yes Ui 1. Yes JU. 1. Yes 

i-I 2. Mo U, 2. No 2. No 



4. How many faculty were served in FY 1985-*86 through this proQra«/ser- 
vice/facility? 



# of faculty 



Ui Check here if you can't aake an accurate esti»ate because records are 
not available. 



ACTIVITY D LISTED TM QtlESTTOM 

1. Did this progran 2. Does it continue 3. Does it have a known 

Mist in FY 1980? in FY 1986-87? teraination date? 

iJ. 1 i-1 1. Yes i^J. l. Yes 

i-1 2. No l_l 2. No U. 2. No 



4. How Mny faculty were served in FY 1985-*8G through this program/ser- 
vice/facility? 



I of faculty 

Check here if you can't nake an accurate estimate -because records are 
not available. 
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(Question XII, continued: DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAMS OF M IXED SERVICES AND SUPPOPT ^ 



ACTIVITY E. LISTED TW nUESTTnw XJ 

1. Did this program 2. Does it continue 3. Does it have a known 

exist in FY 198C? in FY 1986-87? termination date? 

LA 1- Yes Ui 1. Yes JLJ. 1. Yes 

iJ. 2. Mo 2. No l_l 2. No 



4. Hon aany faculty were served in FY 1985-*86 through this program/ser- 
vice /facilitj? 



I of faculty 

U. Check here if you can't sake an accurate estimate because records are 
not available. 



ICTIVITY F LISTED TW ntlPSTTOft 

1. Did this program 2. Does it continue 3. Does it have a known 

exist in FY 1980? in FY 1986-87? termination date? 

LI 1. Yes JLi 1. Yes U. 1. Yes 

i-i 2- No JUL 2. No 2. No 



4. How aany faculty were served in FY 1985-*86 through this progran/ser- 
vice/facility? 



# of faculty 

jLI Check nere if you can't make an accur.ite estimate because records are 
not available. 
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FY 1985-^86 EXPENDITURES FOR PROGRAMS OF MIXED DIRECT SEPVICES AMD SUPp^pj 

XIII. Please indicate total expenditures for programs of mixed services and 
support for faculty development; see the Rules of Thumb for assistance 
developing this figure). 



^.00 (Grand) Total for direct services in faculty develop- 
ment, including fringe benefits, but not overhead 



A. Of this total, please estimate, if possible, the total expendi- 
ture related specifically to instruction^ (including methods, 
curriculum development, assessing student progress or advising 
students) . 



$ •OO Total for Instructional Purposes^ including 

fringe benefits, but not overhead 

B* If vou cannot estimate the total expenditure related specifically 
to instruction, can you estimate the following: 

5 .00 Total definitely for Instructional Purposes, 

including fringe benefits, but not overhead 

5 .00 Total definitely a2i for Instructional 

purposes, including fringe, but not overhead 

XIV. For the Grand total for faculty development, please tell us the amount 
spent in the following categories: 

^ .00 Salaries and benefits 

^ .00 Fees (e.g. consultants, visiting scholars, etc.) 

5 .00 Supplies and Equipment 

5 .00 Travel and Per Diem 



.00 Other (for example, membership costs in professional 
organizations directly related to the above) 
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FY 1985-^86 EXPENDITURES FOR PROGRAMS OF MIXED SERVICES AND SUPPORT 

- continued - 

XV. Again^ for the grand total of expenditures for programs of sixed services 
and supports please indicate the amount of revenue from each of the 
following sources: 

5 -00 System-wide dollars specifically earmarked for faculty 

improvement activities 

^ -00 Campus/State — i.e. any funds that are part of 

the state-provided campus budget 

^ -00 Campus/Other ~ i.e. Hon-state funding at the campus 

level, e.g. indirect fees from grants reassigned for 
faculty development purposes. 

* -00 State Agency ~ Grants from the state for research 

or other faculty development activities. 

* -00 State/Other — Funding from specific st'.te monies 

earmarked for faculty development, e.g. irrigation 
study grants 

5 -00 Federal funding — Funding only from federal agen- 
cies related to faculty development. 



* -00 Private fu.nding raised from donations and used 

specifically for faculty development. 



5 -00 Funding by Professional Organizations for faculty 

development. 



^ -00 Other sources of support for funding these activities. 
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AFFIRMATIVE ACTION PROGRAMS DEDICATED TO IMPROVING FACULTY SKILLS 



XVI. Please describe the af f irni->tive action proorams which provide support to 
faculty for any purpose. 

( Examples might include direct grants for released time; travel related 
to improving in the above purposes. He are interested in foraal programs 
existing on the campus level, not in opportunities provided ad hoc to 
individual faculty by Department Chairs or others.) 

I 1 Check here if none, and proceed to Question XXI on Pa^e 25 

TYPES OF AFFIRMATIVE ACTION PROGRAMS PURPOSES/GOALS 
FOR FACULTY 



t i i I 

A. I i I I 

I I I I 



t III 
B. t t i I 

I I I I 



i III 
CI i I 1 

I ( I I 



I 111 
D- t II i 
I I I I 



i III 
3. I II I 
I I I I 



I III 
F. t II I 
I I I _! 



MOTE THAT ALTHOUGH ME HAVE LEFT SPACE FOR ONLY SIX AFFIRMATIVE ACTION PRO- 
CRAMS, «E ARE INTERESTED IN ALL OF THEM. IF SERVICES EXCEED THIS NUMBER, 
PLEASE REPRODUCE THE PAGES FOR QUESTIONS XVI AND XVII AS NEEDED. 



.167 
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DESCRIPTION OF FACULTY AFFIRMATIVE ACTION PROGRAMS 



XVII. Please describe the nature of the faculty affirmative action programs 
listed on thp facing page, including: 

o whether it existed prior to FY 1981; 
0 whether the service continues in FY 1986-^87; 
0 whether it has a defined termination date; 
0 the number of faculty served (if available). 



ACTIVITY A LISTFD IN OUESTTQN XVI 

1. Did this program 2. Does it continue 3* Does it nave a known 

exist in FY 1980? in FY 1986-87? termination date? 

LJ.1. Yes LJ.1> Yes LJL 1- 'es 

LJ. 2. Mo JLi 2. No JLi 2. No 



4. Hov sany facUy were served in FY 1985-^86 through this program/sup- 
port'' 

I of faculty 

[ 1 Check here if you can't make an accurate estimate because 
records are not available. 



ACTIVITY B LISTED IN QUESTION XVI 

1. Did this program 2* Does it continue 3. Does it have a known 

exist in FY 1980? in FY 1986-87? termination date? 

ULl. Yes J_L1- 'cs ULl. Yes 

2. No LI 2. No L-L 2- No 

4. How many faculty were served in FY 1985-'' 86 through this program/sup- 
port? 

f of faculty 

I 1 Check here if you can't make an accurate estimate because records are 
not available. 
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(Question XVII, continued; DESCRIPTION OF FACULTY AFFIRMATIVE ACTION PROGRAHS ) 



ACTIVITY C. LISTED IN 0UE5TIQW yVT 

1. Did this program 2. Does it continue 3. Does it have a known 

exist in FY 1980? in FY 1986-87? termination date? 

U.l.?es U. 1. ?es [ 1 1. Yes 

LJL 2. Bo U. 2. No U. 2. No 



4. How many faculty were served in FY 1985-*86 through this program/sup- 
port? 



f of faculty 



UL Check here if you can't make au accurate estimate because records are 
not available. 



iCTIVlTY D T.TSTED IN QUE5TI0W YVT 

1. Did this program 2. Does it continue 3. Does At have a known 

exist In FY 1980? in FY 1986-87? termination date? 

i-ll-Jes Lll Jes UL 1. Jes 

U. 2. No 2. No LJ. 2. No 



4. How many faculty were served in FY 198S-*86 through this program/sup- 
port? 



f of faculty 



LJ, Check here if you can't make an accurate estimate because records are 
not available. 
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(Question XVII. continued; DESCRIPTION OF FACULTY AFFIRMATIVE ACTION PROGRAMS 



ACTIVITY E. LISTED IN QUESTION XVI 

1* Did this program 2. Does it continue 3. Does it have a knovn 

exist in FY 1980? in FY 1986-87? termination date? 

1. Yes U. 1- Yes LI 1- Yes 

X 1. 2. No U. 2. No O. 2. No 



4. Hon aany faculty vere served in F^ 1985-^86 through this progran/sup- 
port? 



f of faculty 



I 1 Check here if you can't »ake an accurate estimate because records are 
not available. 



ACTIVITY F LISTED IN QUESTION X\. 

1« Did this program 2. Does it continue 3. Does it have a knovn 

exist in FY 1980? in FY 1986-87? termination date? 

1. Yes LI 1- 'cs Ui 1. Yes 

LJ. 2. No LI 2- No LI 2. No 



4. How »any faculty were served in FV 1985-^86 through this program/sup- 
port? 



f of faculty 



r 1 Check here if you can*t make an accurate e^tinate because records are 
not available* 
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FY 1985-^86 EXPENDITURES FOR FACULTY AFFIRMRTIVE ACTTOK PROCPAMS 

XVTTI. Please indicate total cxpenditureb for ect support provided to 
vomen and ninority faculty. 

(See the Rules of Thumb for assi^>tancc in developing this figure.) 



$ .00 (Grand) Total for direct services in faculty develop- 
ment, including fringe benefits, but not overhead 



A. Of this total, please estimate, if possible, the total expendi- 
ture related specifically to instruction, (including methods, 
curriculum development, assessing student progress 04 advising 
students) . 



$ .00 Total for vomen and minority faculty for 

Instructional Purposes, including 
fringe benefits, but not overhead 



B. If vou cannot estimate the tot;1 expenditure related specifically 
to instruction, can you estimate the following: 



$ .00 Total definitely for Instructional Purposes, 

including fringe benefits, but not overhead 

$ .00 Total definitely aal for Instructional 

purposes, including fringe, but not overhead 



XIX. For the Grand total for faculty development, please tell us the amount 
spent in the following categories: 



$ .00 Salaries and benefits 

$ .00 Fees (e.g. consultants, visiting scholars, etc.) 

9 . OC Supplies and Equipment 

$ .00 Travel and Per Diem 

$ ^ ^ .00 Other (for example, membership costs in professional 

organizations directly related to the above) 
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FY 1985-^86 EXPENDITURES FOR FACULTY AFFIRMATIVE AC^IOM PROGRAMS 

- continued - 

XX. Again, for the grand total of expenditures for direct support, please 
indicate the amount of revenva from each of the following sources: 



$ .00 System*¥ide dollars specifically earmarked for faculty 

improvement activities 

t .00 Campus/State — i.e. any funds that are part of 

the state-provided campus budget 

$ .00 Campus /Other — i.e. Mon-state funding at the campus 

level, e.g. i&direct fees from grants reassigned for 
faculty development purposes. 

$ .00 State Agency — Grants from the sta*;e for research 

or other faculty development activities. 

9 .00 State/Other — Funding from specific state monies 

earmarked for faculty development, e.g. irrigation 
study grants 

.00 Federal funding — Funding only from federal agen- 

* cies related to faculty development. 

t .00 Private funding raised from donations and used 

specifically for faculty development. 

$ .00 Funding by Professional Organizations for faculty 

development. 

$ .00 Other sources of support for funding these mctiviti«r . 
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SABBATIC LEAVES AND PROFESSIONAL LEAVES HITHOUT PAY 



XXI. From FY 1982-83 to FY 1985-86. how many faculty have taken sabbatic 
leave? {Pl«ase include all -abbatics — quarter, semester^ year) 



_ ^ . ^ f fowulty who have taken sabbatic leave 



Check here if you can't make an accurate estimate because 
records are not available, and continue with Question XXII. 



How many faculty FTZ does this represent? 



• FTE for faculty vho have taken sabbatic leave 



Xaii. From FY 1982-83 to 1985-86. how many faculty have taken leave without 
pay for orofe^ .lonal (not personal) reasc:«s? 

^ # faculty who have taken leave without pay. 

I ] Check here if you can't make an accurate estimate because records 
are not available, and continue with question XXIII on the next page. 



How many faculty PTE does this represent? 

I FTE for faculty who have taken leave without pay. 



1 7j 
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NON-INSTRUCTIONAL STA/F AFFIRMATIVE ACTION ?ROGRAMS 

XXIII. Do you have AFFIRMATIVE fiCTION programs which provide support to 
'iiOTi-inctructional staff? 

( Examples miqhL inrlude direct services in the form o^ workshops provided 
to ncn-instructiona^ staff, fee waivers for courses, direct grants for 
released tirrie; travel related to the above. He are interested in formal 
programs existing on the campus level, not in opportunities provided ad 
hoc to individual staff by Department Chairs or others.) 

LI 1. ?es 

[ ' 2. No (Please continue vith Question XXVII on Page 27) 



XXIV. Hov many affirmative action prcgrams/services/facilities are there? 

# cf programs/services/facilities targ'^tting the development 

of skills of women or minority non-instructional staff 

XXV. Please indicate the total expenditures for services targetted 

for women and minority non-instructional r** .f. See the Rules of Ttjumb 
for assistance in de* eloping this figure). 



$ .00 Total amount, including ffinge, but 

not including overhead 

XXVI. Please indicate the amount of revenue for tl \se purposes from each of 
the following sources: 

$ _.00 System-wide dollars specifically earmarked for 

affirmative action for non-instructional staff. 

$ .00 Campus/State — i.e. any funds that are part of the 

^tate-provided campus budget used for this purpose. 

$ .00 Campus/Other — i.e. Non-state funding at the campus 

levels e.g. indirect fees from grants reassigned for 
affirmative action for non-instructional staff. 

$ .00 State Agency — Grants from the state used for these 

purposes. 

$ .00 State/Other — Funding i/om specific state monies 

earmarked for these purposes. 

$ .00 Federal funding — Funding only from federal agen- 
cies related to these purposes. 

$ .00 Private funding raised from donations and used for this. 

$ .00 Funding by Professional Organizations for this purpose. 

$ .00 Other sources of support for funding these activities. 
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NEED FOR FACULTY DEVELOPMENT 

Me are interested in the views of your Cainpus Administration on areas of 
greatest need for professional development.. 



XXV!!. TO HKAT EXTENT ARE THE FOLLOWING FACULTY ISSUES CURRENTLY SUPPORTED, 
and vbdt emphasis be placed on them in the next 5 years? 



• CURRENT 
Adecjubcv of Support 
Very About Extr 
Low Right High 



Improvirg faculty instructional skills 
(inc!u. teaching style or skills in 
presenting material in class, or teach- 
ing approach, or use of technology). 



Developino curricula (inclu. learning 
bow to augment or improve a broad 
program of study or how to create or 
inprove course materials; creating or 
revising courses) . 



Addressing student learnino needs 1 
(inclu. improving skills in assessing 
student progress or developing awareness 
of the cultural perspectives affecting 
learning styles of ethnic minorities, or 
developing skills in teaching students 
limited in English proficiency, or improv- 
ing techniques of advising students). 



Increasing kriowledoe and/or other 
reseat c^/perfcrmance activities (inclu. 
contributing knowledge, or enhancing 
research skills. 



Maintair.inQ currency in the field. 



Retrair.ino faculty to teacL in new 
areas. 



\ 2 3 4 5 



HOH SHOULD 
Emphasis be Chanced 
Huch Stay Much 
Less Same Highr 



1 2 3 4 5 
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NEED FOP FACULTY DEVELOPMENT 
- continued • 

XXVIII. If your campus had $ X additional funds for use in the folxowing 

aeas, what percent of these funds should be allocated to each area? 
Please be sure the percentages add up to 100%. 

% a) Office space 

% b) Clerical and technical support 

^ % c) Equipment 

% d) Equipment maintenance 

\ c) Reduction of teaching loads 

\ f) Reduction of total non-teaching workload 

1 0 0% Total Funds 
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nee: roE faculty develcpkekt 

XXrX. Given il! of the above, ;^ith liir.ited dollars availahle, in whst areas 
arc thf greatest needs for faculty professional development? 

Frrr tht pe- select :vg cf vour camojr adn Ini strat icn: 

A. In what areas dc faculty generally need the most professional 
developnifciit? 



B. Khere are your greatest needs for additional fun.is for faculty 
de»elDpsT.er*t (i.e. sabtatic, travel, secretary support, etc.)? 



C. Is thert currently a writler. pla:. or needs assessment on 
ycur campus regarding faculty development? 

: 1 1. Yfc.*^ - ?:ec.^e cnrplete parts D and E belcw 

r - r Kc - This conclude: the questionnaire. Thank you 

D. Do yc ycu have: 
T ' !. Plans 
I ^ 2. Keedr Assessment 

3. Bo*h Plans and Keeds Assessment 



E. Please sumr.arize the n.ain conclusions of the Plans o' Keeds Assess- 
ment. 



THAKKS AGAIN FCP YOUR FOR YOUR ASSISTANCE 
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CALIFORNIA POSTSECOND AR Y EDUCATION COMMISSION 



THE California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion is a citizen board established in 1974 by the 
Legislature and Governor to coordinate the efforts of 
California's colleges and universities and to provide 
independent, non-partisan policy analysis and rec- 
emmendations to the Governor and Legislature. 

Members of the Commission 

The Commission consists of 15 members. Nine rep- 
resent the general public, with three each appointed 
for six-year terms by the Governor, the Senate Rules 
Committee, and the Speaker of the Assembly. The 
other six represent the major segments of postsec- 
ondary education in California. 

As of January 1988, the Commissioners represent- 
ing the general public are: 

3lim Andelson, Los Angeles 

C. Thomas Dean, Long Beach, Chairperson 

Henry Der, San Francisco 

Seymour M. Farbcr, M.D., San Francisco 

Lowell J. Paige, El Macero 

Cnn Reynoso, Los Angeles, Vice Chairperson 

Sharon N. Skog, Palo Alto 

Thomas E. Stang, Los Angeles 

Stephen P. Teale, M.L\, Modesto 

Representatives of the segments are: 

Tori Wada» San Francisco; appointed by the Regents 
of the University of California 

Claudia H. Hampton, Los Angeles; appointed by the 
Trustees of the California State University 

Bbrgny Baird, Long Beach; appointed by the Board 
of Governors of the California Community Colleges 

Harry Wugalter. Thousand Oaks: appointed by the 
Council for Private Postsecondary Educational In- 
stitutions 

Kenneth L. Peters, Tarzana: appointed by the Call- 
fomia State Board of Education 

James B. Jamieson, San Luis Obispo; appointed by 
CaJifornia s independent colleges imd universities 
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Functions of the Commission 

The Commission is charged by the Legislature and 
Governor to '^assure the elTective utilization of public 
postsecondary educatiou resources, thereby elimi- 
nating waste and unnecessary duplication, and to 
promote diversity, innovation, and responsiveness to 
student and societal needs." 

To this end, the Commission conducts independent 
reviews of matters affecting the 2,600 institutions of 
postsecondary education in California, including 
Community Colleges, four-year colleges, universi- 
ties, and professional and occupational schools. 

As an advisory planning and coordinating body, the 
Commission does not administer Ov* govern any insti- 
tutions, nor does it approve, authorize, or accredit 
any of them. Instead, it cooperates with other state 
agencies and non-governmental groups that perform 
these functions, while operating as an independent 
board with its own staff and its own specific duties of 
evaluation, coordination, and planning, 

Operation of the Commission 

The Commission holds regular meetings throughout 
the :'^ar at which it debates and takes action on staff 
studies end takes positions on proposed legislation 
affecting education beyond the high school in Califo- 
rnia. By law, the Commission's meetings are open to 
the public. Requests to address the Commission may 
be made by writing the Commissir c? in advance or by 
submitting a request prior to the start of a meeting. 

The Commission's day-to-day work is carried out by 
it staff in Sacramento, under th, guidance of its ex 
ecutive director, William H. Pickens, who is appoint 
ed by the Commission. 

The Commission publishes and distributes without 
charge some 40 to 50 reports each year on major is- 
sues confronting California postsecondary eouca- 
tion. Recent reports are listed on the back cover. . 

Further information about the Commission, iVj meet- 
ings, its staff, and its publications may be obtainea 
from the Commission offices at 1020 Twelfth Street, 
Third Floor, Sacramento, CA 98514: telephone ' 9L Ji 
445m933. 
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EXPLORING FACULTY DEVELOPMENT IN 
CALIFORNIA HIGHER EDUCATION: VOLUME THREE 

California Postsecondary Education Commission Report 38-20 



ONE of a series of reports published by the Commis- 
sion as part of its planning and coordinating respon- 
sibilities. Additional copieo may be obtained without 
charge from the Fubiications Office, California Post- 
secondary Education Commission, Third Floor, i020 
Twelfth Street, Sacramento, California 95814-3985. 

Recent reports of the Commission include: 

88-6 Comments on Educational Equiiy Plans of the 
Segments: A StaiT Report on the Development of 
Plans by the State Department of Education, the 
Cailforme State University, and the University of 
California to Achieve the Educational Equity Goals 
of Assembly Concurrent Resolution 83 (1934) (Feb- 
ruary 1S88) 

88^7 Size, Growth, and Cost of Administration at 
the California State University: A Report Prepared 
by Price Waterhouse and MOT Consultants for the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission 
(February 1988) 

88-8 Over/iew of the 1988-8S Governor's Budget for 
Postsecondary Education in California; Testimony 
by William H. Pickens, E:cecut:ve Direc > Califor- 
nia Postsecondary Education Commission (March 
1988) 

88-9 Faculty Salaries in California's Public Univer- 
sities, 1988-89: The Commission's 1937 Report to the 
Legislature and Gov«irnor in Rp.sponse to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution No. 51{19'35) (MarcL .^SS) 

88-10 Eligibility of California a 1926 High School 
Graduates for A.dmission to Its Public Uni^^ersities: 
A Report of the 1986 High School Eligibility Study 
{March 1988) 

88-11 Eligibility for i^reshman Admission to the 
Universify of Cfilirnrnici: A Statonient to the Regents 
of the University by William H. Pickens, Executive 
Director, California Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission, February 13, 1988 (March 1938) 

88-12 Time to De^ee in California's Puhiic Univer- 
sities: Factors Contributing to the Length of Time 
Undergraduates Take to Earn Their Bachelor s De- 
gree (March 1988) 

88-13 Evalu-ition of the Ccilifcmia Acac^emic Part- 
nership Progra. . 'oAPP : A Report to the Ltigisiature 
in Response c .\ssembly 3i\\ 2398 'Chapter 620, 
Statutes of 1984) (March 1988) 

88-14 Standardized Tests Used for High-rr Educa- 
O \ \dmis«ion and Placement in California During 



1987: The Third in a Series of Annual Reports Pub- 
lished in Accordance with Senate Bill 1758 (Chapter . 
1505, Statutes of 1984) (March 1988) 

88-15 Update of Community College Transfer Stu- 
dent Statistics Fall 1987: University of California, 
The California State University, and California's 
Independent Colleges and Universities (March 1988) 

88-16 Legislative Update, Mai--h 1988: A Staff Re- 
port to the California Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission (March 1988) 

88-17 State Policy for Faculty Developm.ent in Cali- 
fornia Public Higher Education: A Report to the Gov- 
ernor and Legislature in Response to Supplemental 
Language in the 1986 Budget Ac^ (May 1938) 

88-18 to 20 Exploring Faculty Development in Cal- 
ifornia Higher Education: Prcpai'cd for the Calhor- 
nia Postsecondary Education Commission by Her- 
man, Weiler Associates: 

88- 18 Volume One: Executive Summary and 
Conclusions^ by Paul Berman and Daniel Weiler, 
December 1937 (March 198S) 

S8-19 Volume Two: Findings, by Paul Berman, 
Jo- Ann Intiii and Daniel Weiler, December 1987 
(March 1938) 

88-20 Volume Three: Appendix, by Paul Ber- 
man, Jo-Ann [ntiii, and Daniel Weiler, January 
1988 (March 1988) 

88-21 Staff Development in California' Public 
Schools: Recommendations of the Policy Development 
Committee for the Ca[i:crnia Staf: Development Pol- 
icy Study. March 16, 1933 (March 1988) 

88-22 and 23 Staff Development in Califr.rraa: 
Public and Personal Investinents, Program Patterns, 
and Policy Choices, by Jucich Warren Little, William 
H. Gerritz, David S. Stern, James W GiKhrie. Mi- 
chael W. Kirst, and David D Marsh. A Joint Publi- 
cation of Far West L.borator> for Educational Fie- 
SrOarch and Development • P^^^licy Anal>ii2 for Cali- 
fornia Education (PACE), December 1987 

S8-22 Executive Summar> (March 1988) 

88-23 Report .'March 1988) 
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